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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Municipal constituencies throughout England were em- 
ployed on Tuesday in electing members to fill up the vacancies in 
the Town-Councils, occasioned by the retirement of those who, 
having been chosen by the smallest number of votes last year, 
went out of office on the 31st of October. The result of these elec- 
tions cannot but be regarded as an index of the state of political 
feeling, and of the strength of parties in the towns where they 
occur. The Tories have for some time past been loud in their 
boasts of a reaction in the urban population. Let us see whether 
the returns, as far as they have been received, justify these 
vauntings. In the following places the Tories have elected more 
Councillors than the Liberals. 
Newark, 
York, 
St. Alban’s, 
Ipswich, 
Colchester, 
Lymington, 
Tewkesbury, 
Guildford, 
Dover, 
Preston, 
‘The Liberals have elected mos 
Liverpool, 
Leeds, 
Bristol, 
Bath, 
Coventry, 
Oxford, 
Leicester, 
Devizes, 
Chichester, 
Northampton, 
Carmarthen, 
Harwich, 
Kidderminster, 
Banbury, 
Sandwich, 
Plymouth, 
Wigan, 
Maldon, 
Stockport, 

A glance at these lists will show on which side lies the favourable 
balance. It will be seen that in the Tory schedule there is not a 
Single town which can be placed even in the second class as re- 
gards population and importance. It is clear, therefore, that if 
the Municipal elections afford the means of testing the truth of 
the Tory vaunt that the civic as well as rural population are com- 
ing over to their side, there is no reason to be alarmed at the pro- 
gress of our opponents. The Tories, indeed, point to Liverpool ; 
where, though the Reformers returned a majority, the numbers 
stood at 9 to 8, 17 being newly elected. Last year, in the 
Whole Council there were only four Tories, and now they have 
elected eight out of seventeen. But this advantage does not 
result from any newly-awakened affection for Toryism. The 
Reformed Town-Council, by refusing licences to the keepers 
of disorderly public-houses, have given offence to a consider- 
able number of voters; and by throwing open the Corporation 
Schools to Catholic children, they have excited the enmity of the 
bigots. On the Tory list, too, were several gentlemen—such as 
Mr. James HeywortuH—who are considered very fit persons to 
have a share in the local government of the town, and who there- 
fore received many Liberal votes; the anti-Tory majority in the 
Council being already overwhelming, and independent of the 
result of the elections for the vacancies. 

_ But if the Tories boast so much of having raised their minority 
in the Liverpool Covsxil to 10 or 12, what do they think of the 
returns for Bristol—the solitary town of any size in which, by the 

of Mr. Praxrp’s blunder, they managed to secure a majority 
Ft _ year? At Bristol, four Reformers displaced four Tories, 


. {Latest Epition.] 





Pontefract, 
Daventry, 
Granthato, 
East Retford, 
Stamford, 
Bewdley, 
Marlborough, 
Barnstaple, 
Bridport. 


Cambridge, 
Exeter, 
Lichfield, 
Evesham, 
Dartmouth, 
Totnes, 
Swansea, 
Beccles, 
Kingston-upon- Thames, 
Lincoln, 
Warwick, 
Boston, 
Louth, 
Droitwich, 
Weymouth, 
Truro, 
Liskeard, 
Falmouth. 








making a difference of eight votes in the Council; and thus de- 
priving Alderman Daniet and his virtuous allies of the benefit 
of Mr. Prarv’s mistake. 


More Tory and Whig speechifying will be found in subsequent 
columns. Of the former we need only remark, that at Norwich, 
the Earl of Orrorp and Lord Wopenovss distinguished them- 
selves by displays in the Reverend JosHua Kine style, for they 
were virulent and vulgar; whilst at Halifax, Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 
with an attempt at something like argument, pledged himself to 
persevere in the course which he imagines gained for his party 
and the Peerage extensive popularity last session. So far from 
any damage having been done to their Lordships’ House by the 
Lynpuurst policy, Lord WHARNCLIFFE imagines that it has 
saved it from contempt and destruction. That, Lord WHarn- 
CLIFFE, remains to be tried. 

Mr. Rosert Steuart has been talking Whiggery to his con- 
stituents at Jedburgh; and Lord GLienerea has been gratifying 
his old cronies and retainers at Inverness with a mellifluous 
oration on human agency, secondary causes, Divine Providence, 
uninterrupted prosperity, the blessings of education to starving 
peasants, and consistency in politics. That we are now in the 
year of our Lord 1836, never seemed to have occurred to the Colo- 
nial Minister; who strung sentence upon sentence, in happy obli- 
vion of such things as Ballot, Peerage Reform, and Whig-Radical 
disunion. Surely he could have had no object beyond that of 
showing his admiring countrymen how they used to spout at Cam- 
bridge, when he was that clever young Scotchman, who gained a 
prize for some well-sounding verses. It was all very delightful, 
we dare say, at Inverness, among friends and partisans, eager to 
be pleased. But Cabinet Ministers should recollect that their 
speeches are published, and read by millions who know the orators 
only as the men intrusted with the government of the country. 
Looking at his speech as that of a principal member of the Ad- 
ministration, we see that it is nearly on a par with the effusions of 
Mr. Sprine Rice, Sir Joun CAMPBELL, Mr. CHARLES Woop, 
and his own flippant suba!tern Sir GzorcE Grey,—all of which 
more or less have damaged the MrLsourne Ministry. Lord 
GLENELG may rely upon it that the present is not the time for 
solemn trifling. Certain it is, that though he and others in the 
Cabinet may fancy that Earl Grey fixed the policy on which the 
Government of the country should be conducted for evermore, the 
public mind has already got far ahead of that policy; and it is 
necessary for statesmen to deal with things as they are, and ques« 
tions as they arise. 

The Reformers may be told to be patient, and not to press hard 
upon Ministers, because “the pear is nearly ripe,” and that } 
next Easter the appeal may be made to the nution whether it will 
submit to the despotism of the Peers. If, by allowing Ministers 
to resume their policy of last session, Peerage Reform might be 
secured at Easter, of course the real Liberals would let matters 
take their course : but why should the pear be ripe at Haster ? who 
or what is to convert a sufficient majority of the People into Peer- 
age Reformers by next Easter 2? About a month since, we indeed 
said, that unless measures are taken to restore the Whig-Radical 
union, the Tories may be in power at Easter. So they may; be- 
cause the only direct obstacle to their return to office will have 
been removed by the disunion of the Reformers. But will the 
obstacles to Peerage Reform be removed, or will a power suffi- 
cient to remove them be called into action, by next Easter? 
Assuredly not, if in the mean while nothing be done to satisfy those 
who are disgusted with the do-nothing policy of Ministers; and 
not improbably, even supposing that Ministers satisfy the Radicals, 
Peerage Reform may be postponed for an indefinite period. The 
Lords, if pressed hard enough, may give way, as in 1832— 
though only to put off the evil hour; and‘then the stimulus for 
reforming their House will Iose its sharpness. Who can insure 
us that they will not again prove craven, though they now 
talk big, and swear, with Lord WHarnctuIFFs, to fall with their 
principles? The time wil/ come for Peerage Reform—though 
not so soonas Easter. It will come when the measure of patience 
in the public, and the submission to insult in the tamest Ministry, 
can endure no more. It will come, most likely, when discussion 
has been exhausted and given up in despair, and without regard 
either to the smail conceits* of Holland House twaddlers. or the 
broad plans of philosophical Radicals. Then—but certainly not 
in 1837—we may expect to read, some fine March morning, that 

* See the newest Whig pattern of Peerage Reform, in the Edinburgh Rev'ew for Oc- 
tober, pp. 245-6. It consists, essentially, in exacting a qualification for the future in- 
heritors of seats in the House of Lords,—the qualification being, that before taking 
possession of his hereditary seat, the Peer must have been twice elected to the House 
of Commons, and served an apprenticeship in that assembly. Vastly ingenious! but 
supposing the proposed qualification to act like a charm, in what time, moving at a 
snail’s pace, would its operation be felt? How many new occupants of old seats enter 
the House of Lords in one year? how many of the present Tory Peers, and their 
eldest sons, have already received the unctiou of Commons election, without being the 
better for it? 
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the House of Commons, strong in the backing of an almost 
unanimous People, and indignant at ‘the conduct of ‘the incor- 
rigible Lords, has passed ‘a vote that’the assent of the Mouse of 
Peers is not necessary to give valillity to the laws of England. 

In the mean while, the best that can happen to Ministers is a 
restoration to something like the position they occupied in the 
public confidence last spring, before the Spectator began to urge 
them to take their stand; to defy the Tories; and to “go to the 
country,” contending for the people and secure of their support. 
Had such a course been taken at the right moment, all the sub- 
sequent unpopularity arising from the Church of England Bill, 
the Pluralities Bill, the quibbling about Church-rates, and the 
other trucklings to the Tories, would bave been avoided ; and the 
Lynpuurst policy would have been nipped in the bud. “ Better 
late than never :” perhaps it is not yet beyond the power of Lord 
Mecxourns to work his Administration up again to that vantage- 


ound, But this is the utmost he can hope to effect by next 
aster. 








The state of politics in Lower Canada is approaching to a crisis. 
According to intelligence to the 10th October, the attempts of 
the Colonial Office and the Earl of Gosrorp to induce the House 
of Assembly to vote the supplies, and to abandon the demand for the 
reform of their House of Lords, have totally failed. On the 27th 
of September,’ Lord Gosrorp communicated to the Assembly a 
copy of Lord GLzneL@’s answer to the address adopted in the 
former session, which contained a summary of Canadian griev- 
ances, and a commentary on the instructions to the Commissioners, 
published in part by Sir Francis Heap. Lord GLieneve's de- 
spatch is, of course, conciliatory in its tone. It assumes that if 
the Assembly had been in possession of the whole of the instruc- 
tions, much of the address would have appeared unnecessary. 
Any intention of limiting the inquiries of the Commissioners is 
disavowed. They were not restricted from recommending such 
alterations in the constitution of the Legislative Council as would 
render it more fit for the purposes for which it was originally 
established, and more conformable with the principle of the Act 
of 1791. By way of giving a definite meaning to this phraseology, 
Lord GLENELG says— 

“ The principle of the Constitution of 1791 is, that there shall be two dis- 
tinct and independent houses of Legislature. Adhering to this general prin- 
ciple, it remaius for your Lordship and your colleagues, acting on the instruc- 
tions addressed to you as Commissioners, to inquire how the most effectual 
™means can be taken for securing such a Legislative Council as shall at once 
enjoy a due share of public confidence, and a full exercise of an enlightened and 
independent judgment on all matters submitted for its consideration.” 

The Assembly insisted on the necessity of “a responsible and 
popular Government ;” and Lord GLenete declares, that, taking 
these expressions in their obvious sense, they do not go beyond 
the principles by which the King is pleased to command that the 
Government of Canada shall be administered. He adds an expla- 
nation, however, which shows clearly enough that in the “ re- 
sponsible Government,” the responsibility of the Upper Chamber 
is not meant to be included— 

‘Tt is his Majesty’s desire and injunction, that full and early explanations 
should be afforded to the Representatives of the People of all important mea- 
sures adopted by the Government ; that the Assembly should enjoy the most 
ample opportunity of explaining both to the King himself and to his Majesty’s 
Representative in the province, their opinions and their wishes respecting every 
such measure; that the imputed misconduct of any public officer—with the ex- 
ception, of course, of his Majesty’s representative, the Governor, who must be 
responsible directly to the King and the Imperial Parliament—should be 
closely and impartially investigated ; that means should be devised for bringing 
to trial and punishment, within the province itself, every such officer to whose 
charge any malversation in office may be laid; and that effectual security should 
be taken for the zealous cooperation of all subordinate officers in every measure 
advised by the Legislature and sanctioned by the King for the general welfare 
of his Majesty’s subjects.” 

Lord GLENELG gives as a reason for not introducing in the 
British Parliament a bill for the repeal of the Tenures Act, the 
King’s reluctance to interfere with the internal affairs of Canada ; 
and with respect to the Act incorporating the British North Ame- 
rican Land Company, he affirms that it cannot be repealed 
without endangering “ the foundation of all proprietary titles and 
all socialties,” and that ‘‘ no consideration, however urgent, of 
temporary or apparent expediency—not even the desire to conci- 
liate the good-will of the Assembly of Lower Canada ”—will in- 
‘duce him to consent to a measure having such consequences. 

In conclusion, Lord GLENELG directs Lord Gosrorp again to 
ask for the supplies. 

The House of Assembly went into Committee on the state of 
the Province, on the 30th of September; and voted an address to 
Lord Gosrorp in reply to Lord Gienete’s despatch. They 
declare their inability to discover any misconception or misunder- 
standing on their part sufficient to change the determination they 
expressed in their former address. They still believe it their 
duty to persist in all their demands, and especially in that for an 
alteration in the constitution of the Legislative Council. As long 
as the King’s Government perseveres in maintaining that body in 
the possession of its power to thwart the House of Assembly, they 
affirm, that it is mere waste of time and labour to introduce and 
perfect good measures, This general remark has an especial 
reference to the Tenures Act, which the Legislative Council will 
not repeal, but which might be repealed by the British Parlia- 
‘ment without any offensive interference with the Canadian Le- 
gislature, seeing that it did not participate in the passing of that 
“Act; on the coatrary, the people of Canada and the House of 
Assembly had never ceased to protest against it. The repeal of 





the Land Company's Act they also insist upon ; and repudiate the 
idea’that the question isrmerely oneaffecting a bargain with indivi- 
duals, or thatit can be justifiable (to withdraw the disposal and 
settlement of ‘immense ‘tracts of land from the control of the 
Legislature of the country where it is situated. In the followin 

passage the Commissioners are aimed at. The Assembly, electe 

by the people, was insulted by the appointment of three gentle- 
men, unacquainted with the country, to supersede, as it were, 


their authority, and step between the King and his “ faithful 
Commons.” 


“ The presence in the province of certain pretended authorities, whose powers 
and attributes are not to be found either in the Constitution or in any law, has 
so often been alleged by your Excellency and by the Executive Authorities in 
the Metropolitan State, as being of a nature to retard till a future period the 
restoration of order and the introduction of those improvements demanded by 
the people, that we cannot refrain from here making a few general observations, 
which must have attracted the attention of every public man. We believe,. 
that this house is the legitimate and authorized’ organ of all classes of inhabit- 
ants in the country, pm that its representations are the constitutional expres- 
sions of their wishes and their wants. We believe that the impartial use we 
have made of the powers vested in us, for the protection and the happiness of 
all our fellow subjects, ought to havé secured to us due confidence, when 43 
solemnly exercised those high privileges. It must, however, have been the Fé- 
sult of an unjust distrust of this house and the people of this province, that 
his Majesty’s Government has rejected our prayers to defer to the opinions of a 
few individuals, strangers to the country, the fate of which was thereby com- 
mitted to men whose vague and subordinate mission could not be acknowledged 
by any independent authority recognized by the constitution, the spirit of which 
his Majesty is particularly desirous to maintain. Thus it is, that a power act~ 
ing without law and against law, could not form any other connexion but with 
those who entertained the same erroneous views, and who, long since the 
avowed enemies of this House and of the people, profit by the system of disho- 
nest policy which has been up to this moment the bane of the country, and 
which has nevertheless been maintained by many acts and declarations of the 
Crown and of Parliament. We believe, therefore, that the restoration of or- 
der and of the mutual respect which those whose duty it is to maintain it owe 
to each other, is one of the measures the most conducive to: promote the esta- 
blishment of a’ government as responsible and as popular as that which his Ma- 
jesty, in enumerating in the said despatch his dispositions on several important 
points, declares he is entirely disposed to admit. We must equally declare, 
that any departure from those intentions, based upon inquiries emanating from 
a vitiated source, could not be sanctioned by any portion of the people suffi- 
ciently strong to lend its aid to a good government.” 

The validity of the Commission is here impugned. The source 
from which the Commissioners derive their authority, that is from 
the King, the Assembly declare to be “ vitiated ;” the Commis- 
sioners themselves are accused of acting against law, and of 
combining against the House of Assembly and the people, with 
the enemies of both. Nothing so offensive as this to the British 
Government had previously emanated from the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. ; 

The Assembly take credit for having done all in their power to 
obtain justice for the people, by strong representations of their 
grievances; but it is added— 

‘¢ We cannot but feel deep regret and profound grief, when we consider that 
these declarations, as well as those which preceded them on several occasions, 
have as yet availed nothing; that the vices of our political institutions remain 
unaltered; that the Provincial Legislature continues to be paralyzed in its 
functions, by the support given to the Legislative Council; that no essential 
reform has been introduced as yet into the administration, or for the removal of 
abuses ; that the executive and judicial authorities have preserved and manifested 
the same character of a faction combined against the liberties of the cuuntry 
and its public property ;—when we perceive that prejudicial inquiries in opposi- 
tion to the above-mentioned declaration have not as yet been abandoned ;— 
when, in fine, the Executive Government of the province, doubtless in obe- 
dience to the special order of the authority which has appointed it, has had re- 
course, sMace the last session, to the practice of disposing of the public trea- 
sury of the province without the consent of this house.” 

Under these circumstances, the Assembly positively refused 
the supplies; and Lord Gosrorp dissolved the Parliament. 

It must now be evident that the Canadians can only be brought 
by force to submit toa continuance of Colonial vassalage; and 
the question is, whether it is just, or, with theevents of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in our recollection, prudent, to have recourse to 
coercive measures. It may be, certainly, that at the expense of 
much blood and treasure we could establish a military despotism 
in Canada; but can any sane person believe that Canada would 
be worth keeping on such terms? Are the British Parlia- 
ment and People prepared to go war, and pay the costs of it, for 
the sake of compelling the Canadians to bow down before the 
Legislative Council? Are the British merchants and manufac- 
turers willing to sacrifice a large and increasing trade, for the 
pleasure of playing the tyrant three thousand miles off? 


The intelligence from the United States is confined toa de- 
scription of the embarrassed state of the Money-market. In 
New York, a very high rate of interest was demanded for tempo~ 
rary loans. This pressure, however, would probably not be last- 
ing, as it was caused in a great measure by the necessity of pay- 
ing a large amount of instalments on lands and shares in diffe- 
rent companies, falling due at the beginning of October. The 
Secretary of the Treasury had demanded specie in payment of 
lands. There had been no failures. 





An abortive attempt to excte a ievolt among the French gar- 
rison at Strasburg was made on Sunday last, by Prince Louis 
Napo.eon Bonaparte, son of Louis, formerly King of Hol- 
land,and the lady now called the Dutchess St. Lev. It appears 
that the Bonaparte faction is not yet extinct in France; and 
that it was hoped, if one of the great Emperor’s family were to 
exhibit something of a daring and chivalrous spirit, the soldi 
might be disposed to join him in an attempt to restore the Napo 
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leonic dynasty. Prince Louis, a Captain in the Swiss Artillery, 
was fool enough to lend himself to the designs of this broken-down 
rty; and went to Strasburg on Saturday night, where he had 
odgings with a Mademoiselle Bro. On the following day, he 
dressed himself 4 la Napoleon; and, accompanied by:a Colonel 
Vauprey, and another officer named Parquin, went to the Artil- 
lery-barracks ; where the Colonel harangued the men, promised them 
forty francs each, assured them the Government of Lours Puitip 
was overturned, and Napotgon the Second proclaimed Emperor 
in Paris. A few of the soldiers cried “ Vive |'Emyereur!” and 
followed the Colonel and Prince Louts into the streets; which 
they paraded, but without exciting any movement on the part of the 
inhabitants. They arrested the Prefect, and General Vorro., the 
military Governor. Lours attempted to gain over VorroL; who 
only ridiculed and reproached him. He then went with VaupREY 
to the quarters of the Forty-fifth Regiment, and commenced 
haranguing them; when Colonel TaLanpigr, commander of that 
regiment, having ordered the gates of the barracks to be closed 
and guarded, laid hold of Louts, tore off his epaulettes and decora- 
tions, and in a few minutes gave him into custody, accompanied 
by Colonel VAuprey, and a few other leaders of the revolt. Soon 
after this was done, General Vorrot appeared at the head of a 
body of troops. It seems he had no difficulty, when Louis had 
left him, in convincing his Guards that they had been cheated. 
They became very indignant, and released their prisoner. Thus 
was this contemptible conspiracy quashed in a few hours. The 
Countess of LirpANo, Ex-Queen of Naples, who had lived in Paris 
for some time under the pretence of being occupied in law pro- 
ceedings, is suspected of being implicated in this affair, and also 
in the plot whose discovery prevented the review on the 28th of 
July. She has been arrested. 
There was a ramour in Paris on Wednesday that a revolt had 
occurred at Grenoble. 





The session of the Spanish Cortes was opened on the 24th of 
last month, by the Queen Regent. The speech which she delivered 
on the occasion was handed to her in presence of the Cortes by 
CaLatrava, the Prime Minister; who thereby signified the 
responsibility of the Cabinet for all that it contained. Although 
considerable pains had, of course, been bestowed to varnish over 
disagreeable topics, the speech presents a most deplorable picture 
of the state of the country. It commences with a declaration of 
the principal reason for summoning the Cortes,—namely, the 
necessity of revising the Constitution of 1812. On this point the 
Queen is made to say— 

*¢ No sooner was I convinced that the restoration of the Constitution of the 
Monarchy proclaimed in Cadiz was the national desire, than I hastened to swear 
to it, and ordered it to be sworn to and observed throughout the kingdom as the 
fundamental law. And it being also the national will that this law should be 
revised and corrected, in order that it should respond the better to the ends for 
which it was ordained, I convoked immediately the Cortes which were to deli- 
berate on this salutary reform. At the same time, I called around my person 
and composed my Government of persons.who had my entire confidence, and 
who, already sufficiently known, I believed would inspire the same feeiings in 
the nation. I hope that in the course which they have pursued in the conduct 
of the Government, they have not shown themselves unworthy of this confi- 
dence; and if in any of their acts they have been seen to step out of the sphere 
of their faculties, 1 doubt not but that the irresistible necessity of resorting to 
those means to save the State will, by the equity and benevolence of the Cortes, 
be deemed a sufficient justification.” 

The state of the foreign relations is next mentioned. 

*¢ The Foreign Powers, which in both hemispheres recognize the indisputable 
rights of my august daughter, continue all in their anterior relations of friend- 
ship and good understanding with me. Among them especially the august 
allies of the Queen, the subscribing powers to the Quadruple Alliance, continue 
to manifest the same desire to sustain it; and in conformance with it afford us 
the same assistance and cooperation as heretofore. To the multiplied aids which 
we already owe to the generosity of his Britannic Majesty, has been further added 
the support given to the operations of our Army of the North by the naval force 
which purticipated so greatly in the glory acquired before San Sebastian on the 
5th of May last; and we have to acknowledge another supply just afforded 
of 100,000 muskets, so important to us in our present situation. We are equally 
indebted to his Majesty the King of the French for the reinforcement which, 
under a meritorious General, has been incorporated with the Algerine auxiliary 
legion; although that Cabinet has since thought right not to carry into effect 
measures for augmenting the cooperation on the part of France. Her Most 
Faithful Majesty gives me new proofs of her good-will; and at present measures 
are in contemplation with her Government, from which I anticipate a happy 
— for the ulterior and more useful employment of the auxiliary Portuguese 
forces. 

* The remaining Powers of Europe, with whom we are not on an equal 
footing as to our relations, do not omit on this account to show a pacific dispo- 
sition towards Spain, although some of them have ordered the persons in charge 
of their Legations at Madrid to withdruw ; on which account, I have trans- 
mitted a similar order to ours in their respective Courts. The Cabinet of the 
Two Sicilies has alone given me cause of just complaint; which for its import- 
ance, and on account of what I owe to the dignity of the nation, and the throne 
of its Queen, has obliged me, much to my regret, to recall my Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Naples, and to order the agent of that Government to quit Spain. The par- 
ticulars of this disagreeable occurrence you will hear more at length in the 
Cortes, from my Secretary of Foreign Affairs; but the means adopted have not 
left, upon my part, any feelings of hostility ; nor will they disturb the continu- 
ance of the commercial intercourse between the two countries, on the same 
footing as heretofore.” 

The lukewarmness of Louts Patuip’s friendship is here plainly 
indicated ; but it is an odd juxtaposition to affirm the pacitic dis- 
position of the Northern Powers in the same sentence which an- 
nounces the rupture of all diplomatic relations with them. 

Negotiations connected with the recognition of the idependence 
of the South Atherican States are declared to be in progress ; and 
then the internal affairs of Spain are dealt with. The organiza- 
tion of the National Militia, the revision of the Commercial 
Code, and improvements in the Administration of Justice are 








promised. The 100,000 muskets shipped by the British Govern- 

ment are mentioned as greatly facilitating the execution of the 

» of these measures. Then comes the important subject of 
nance— 


‘* The state of the public finances, of which the receipts, through untoward 
and disastrous events, have become disproportioned to the expenses, shall be ex- 
plained to you by the Minister to whose branch it belongs. The same'will pre- 
sent also to you with all despatch the statement of the public expenditure, asd 
the plan of contributions resolved upon in order to cover it. This he will ae- 
company with all explanation and data necessary to satisfy the anxiety natural 
in so serious a matter. In the same manner he will submit, for the examina- 
tion and approbation of the Cortes, the decrees issued in favour of the national 
credit, pointing out that which appears most proper to restore and extend it. 

* All the interests on the Spanish Debt are paid to this date, with no more 
than a single exception, very painful to me, which is that of not having obtained 
the funds necessary for the payment of the half-yearly dividend belonging to the 
Foreign Debt, and which falls due on the Ist of November next. I have confi- 
dence that my Government will overcome the obstacles which have reduced it 
to this extremity, in order that only a short delay shall be experienced between 
the date of the obligation and that of its payment; which delay will be compen- 
sated by the allowance of a proportionate interest during the interval. 

“The penury of the public Treasury, increased at the same time by the 
exigencies of the war and by the Cortes not having met, compelled the Govern- 
ment to take upon itself the painful and indispensable resolution of asking from 
the nation a supply of two hundred millions of rials, reimbursable in four years 
with the produce of the common revenue, and with five per cent. interest on 
each. The Cortes, in its patriotism, will take into account the inevitable causes 
which compelled this measure, the only one of salvation which offered itself im 
such distressful moments.’’ 


There is small consolation in the above passage for the holders 
of Spanish Bonds: it is seldom that a Government confesses 
penury. Of the measures taken to repress the rebellion, not much 
is said— 

*¢ The indispensable necessity of giving a new impulse to military operations 
in order to terminate the civil war, has made it peremptory to adopt resolutions 
for the new levy of 50,000 men, and for the mobilization of the National 
Guard, under the terms that are described in the decrees to which they refer. 
The combination of both measures will considerably increase the active forces, 
and hasten the moment of reestablishing in the State peace and order, the 
essential basis of all prosperity public or private. 

‘© In the mean time, the army as well as the navy has incessantly given ad- 
mirable proofs of its decision, and of its suffering for the cause of liberty, and 
of the throne of my august daughter. The army, impelled by its patriotism, 
associated itself to the declaration of the provinces in favour of the Constitu- 
tion; but never lost sight even for one moment of the principal object of its 
duty—the pursuit and destruction of the rebels. The victories won by our sol 
diers coincided with the manifestations of their wishes. Our enemies fly be- 
fore them ; although, unfortunately, they have penetrated into the interior of 
the country, but without*once showing a front, without once halting, and after 
having made our army suffer more from fatigue in pursuing them than from the 
difficulty of conquering them. Evils they certainly have caused wherever they 
passed, like a pestilence ; but they have also instilled everywhere a deep aver- 
sion to the fruit of their rapines; and they have the sad conviction that: they 
can nowhere fix with security and confidence their rebellious banners.” 

It is here admitted that the rebels overrun and plunder the 
country with impunity. The allusion to the services of the Navy 
is amusing. Where is the Spanish navy, and of what does it 
consist? The speech concludes with an exhortation to the Cortes 
to perform with diligence and determination the weighty duties 
assigned to them— 

*¢ Such, Deputies, is the state of public affairs, and of which my Secretaries 
of State will give you more ample details in the different memorials which the 
will present to you respecting the branch of the Administration confided toeac 
of their care. Your decisions will, I doubt not, be conformable to the ur- 
gency and gravity of the circumstances; and in the means which you apportion 
to my Government, and in the strong and energetic measures which you take, 
will be founded the confidence of terminating this disastrous civil war, and the 
first wish, the first necessity of this Spanish nation, which hopes for every thing 
from you. 

** At the same time, you will proceed to the reform of the Constitution; and 
with a hand as skilful as firm you will establish the basis of the new social 
organization. To this noble and majestic work you are principally called. I 
in such a matter nothing propose or counsel as Queen—nothing do I seek as mo- 
ther. It is not possible to imagine, from the known generosity of the Spanish 
nation, that the prerogative of the constitutional throne will suffer any prejudice 
on account of the orphancy and youth of the innocent Queen who has been 
called to occupy it. Europe has its regards upon you; she will see that, taught 
by twenty-four years of combats, of misfortunes, and cruel changes, you know 
how to apply the lessons of your own experience and those of foreign example. 
Arrived at the summit of your sublime mission, you will, [doubt not, discard 
all partial and narrow interests and al! exclusive systems. The nation and the 
civilized world hope from you a fundamental jaw in which the legislative power 
shall deliberate and resolve without precipitation and without passion; in 
which the Executive Government shill have all the freedom and force of ace 
tion which it needs, without giving any ground for apprehending that it will 
become an oppressor; and in which the ad.ninistration of justice, strengthened 
by an absolute independence, shall give no cause of inquietude to innocence or 
of impunity to crime. Such are, without doubt, the views with which you 
will enter upon this great work, worthy of your knowledge and of your prue 
dence. Thus revised and reformed, the Spanish Constitution will acquire more 
respect and sympathy amongst foreign nitious; more love, if possible, and more 
stability, among ourselves.” 

The Queen was greeted with acclamations of good-will on ‘her 
progress to aud return from the Chamber. Most of the houses 
were decorate] with gay draperies, and there was a grand parade 
of the garrison and of the National Guard. The places reserved 
in the Cuamber for strangers were eutirely occupied by persons 
in the middle classes; not a single member, male or female, of a 
noble family. was present. The Queen looked well, and her man- 
ners Were more fascinating than ever. She was not, however, so 
splendidly dressed as usual, anl it is suspected that she has sent 
her jewels into some place of safety. Her favourite Munoz dis- 
creetly kept out of the way. 

A Cominitiee was appointed to draw up an answer to the 
Queen’s speech, aud little doubt is entertained that it will be 
favourable to the Government; as sixty-six Deputies, being a 
majority of those in Madrid, signified the course they were dis« 
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- to take, by putting their names to a declaratory resolution, 
the Queen Regent should be confirmed in her authority 
@aring the continuance of her daughter’s nonage. It is said that 
the Ultra Liberals have resolved to support the Ministry in a pro- 
ition fora second Chamber, to be elective, and on the plan of 
American Senate. Mernpizasat made his financial state- 
ment on the 27th. He asserted that Spain only required some 
period of peace, to place its finances on as high a footing as those 
ofany country in Europe. Even now, she paid a military force of 
200,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. What this powerful army 
was doing, or where it was, the Minister did not disclose. He 
disavowed the project of his agent, M. Arpoutn, for paying the 
Nevember Dividends with the Cuba Bonds, and stated that he 
intended to give Treasury Bonds for the Dividends, which Bonds 
would soon be taken up. 

No intelligence thatcan be depended upon has been received 
with respect to military operations ; though it is said that Gomez 
has been driven into the mountains of Cordova; that Sanz has 
been defeated in the Asturias, and E@u1a compelled to raise the 
aiege of Bilboa by EsParrero. 


The Emperor of Russia has been seized with a sudden illness, 
the naturé and cause of which are not mentioned. The Archduke 
Micuacrt, who had reached Rotterdam on his road to England, 
has changed his mind, and returned to Germany. He will pro- 
bably lose no time in travelling to St. Petersburg. 


The Norwegian Storthing was opened on the 20th of October, 
With a speech from the King of Sweden and Norway. The state of 
ecommerce and of the finances is represented as being very pros- 

us; and it is especially mentioned, that in spite of the impe- 
iments thrown in the way of exporting deals, the trade in that 
article has acquired an extension. From this part of CHAaRrLEs 
Joun’s speech, we give the following extract, as it bears upon an 
important British and Colonial question— 

“ The measures adopted by England for favouring that branch of commerce 
with her colonies have injured this source of Norwegian trade. For a long 
time past, the King has availed himself of every opportunity to induce the Go- 
vernmment of Great Britain to change those measures: but, though the nego- 
tiations for this purpose have hitherto been fruitless, it is to be hoped that those 
efforts, which motives of local interest oppose, will soon be crowned with a 
saceess which will still further vivify our commerce. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
eulties it has had to contend with, this branch of national industry has experi- 
enced a very satisfactory improvement. During the first six years of the 
union, Norway only exported annually from 120,000 to 160.000 lasts. During 
the last six years, the exportation has never been under 170,000 lasts, and on 
an average of the three last years it has been raised to 214,000 lasts. The ex- 
tent of the Norwegian forests, the quality of the timber, and the facilities of 
teansport, are circumstances which, taken all together, assure to the country the 

manency of this national wealth, especially if a forest-code be introduced. 

© reductions of export-duties, granted in favour of this trade, for these ten 
years past, have contributed to maintain it during unfavourable conjunctures.” 

This advantage would arise from a rupture with Canada—we 
should not then be compelled to go across the Atlantic for dear 
and inferior timber, which can be had good and cheap a few days 
sail from our own coast. 








Che Court. 

Tue King and Queen, whose departure from Windsor for Brighton 
we announced last week, are said to enjoy excellent health notwith- 
standing the severity of the weather. His Majesty has resumed his 
usual rides to Shoreham. The Countess Brownlow and Lady De 
Liste have been the King’s companions. The calls at the Palace have 
Been numerous; but, in consequence of the death of Lady Howe, no 
parties will be given by their Majesties for the present. 





Che HMictropolis. 

The Court of Common Council assembled on Tuesday ; and, after 
a discussion of some length, agreed:to the first recommendation of the 
Revenue Committee for reducing the sum granted to the Irish Society 
te 200/. per annum, exclusive of the expenses of a deputation to Ire- 
land. The Court reassembled on Wednesday, and the consideration 
of the same business was resumed. The allowance to the City Lands 
Committee was reduced to 5001. ; the Bridge-house Estate Committee 
to 200/7.; the Gresham Committee to 25/.; the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Lamps, and Pavements, to 300/.; Thames Navigation Com- 
mittee to 300/.; Coal, Corn, and Finance, te 2001. ; Corn. Meters to 
502.; London Bridge Approaches Committee to 300/.; Blackfriars 
Bridge Approaches Committee to 100/.; Nightly Watch Commit- 
tee to 50/.; Library Committee to 50/.; London School Committee 
te 100/.; London Markets Committee to 100. The allowance for 
summer excursions was abolished entirely! . 

‘Fhe Lord Mayor took leave of the Court, in a short address, which 
was received with applause. 


In the Westminster Registration Court, on Wednesday, Mr. Craig, 
the Barrister, decided against eighty-eight claimants of the franchise 


on the ground of being shareholders in Exeter-hall. 
these were Tories. 

The proprietors of the Stock Exchange claimed to be registered as 
voters for Middlesex, but their claims were rejected. 

At a meeting of the Council of the London University, on ‘Tuesday, 
Lord Brougham stated that he was authorized by Mrs. Mary Flaberty, 
of Mansionhouse, Hammersmith, to communicate that Jady’s intention 
to place at the disposal of the Council the sum of 5000/2. Vhree-and-a- 
Half per Cents., for the benefit of the University, and the advancement 
of eivil and religious liberty. The Council passed a resolution ex. 
pressive of their sense of Mrs. Flaherty’s extraordinary munificence, 
an@ assuring ber that the money should be applied in the most effectual 
manner for furthering the great objects of the institution. 


Tt. is reported that the Blackwall Railway Company are in treaty 


Almost all of 














with the Directors of the East Jndia Company for the purchase of the 
East India House, for the purpose of converting it into a depdt. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, on Thursday, the Attorney-General 
obtained a conditional rule for a mandamus, to be directed to the Guar- 
dians of the Poor of the parish of St. Pancras, calling upon them to 
obey an order of the Poor-law Commissioners of the 9th July 1836. 
The parishioners of St. Pancras, by a local Act of Parliament, are 
empowered to elect their own Directors, and claim exemption from the 
provisions of the new Poor-law Act. The present application is to 
> | the question of the jurisdiction of the Commissioners in the affairs 
of that parish. 

In the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, sentences were passed 
on the prisoners convicted at the Sessions just closed. Four were 
condemned to be hanged ; thirteen to be transported for life, four for 
fourteen years, and forty-two for seven years. 

A fire broke out on Monday night in the Bank-note printing-office 
of the Bank of England. As the fire was discovered soon after it 
broke out, by one of the gentlemen whose duty it is to make an hourly 
survey of the premises, it was hoped that it would have been extin- 
guished by the engines and the firemen of the Bank ; but it was found 
necessary to apply to the Fire Police establishment. It was com- 
pletely got under about five in the morning. 

About nine o’clock on Thursday night, a fire was discovered in the 
coach-building premises of Mrs. Ann Brooks, Commercial Place 
City Road: it soon reached the wadding-factory of Hyd», and Co. ; 
and both buildings were burnt down. Several houses and shops in 
the neighbourhood were more or less damaged. ‘There was a good 
supply of water, and many engines were soon on the spot; but the 
fire spread with great rapidity, and consumed property estimated alto. 
gether at about 15,0000. 





The Country. 

The East Norfolk Tories had a grand dinner-party on Friday week. 
It was one of those exhibitions to which the renegade Times refers 
with “ heartfelt pride ;” that is to say, the Toryism spouted was of the 
most virulent Gescription. At this dinner the Earl of Orford took the 
chair ; supported by Lord Wodehouse, Lord Bayning, and a host of 
squires and parsons. Altogether there were about eight hundred 
persons present. Lord Wodehouse, the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, was particularly vehement in his denunciations of the Minis- 
ters. He considered moderation and forbearance had been the great 
faults of the Tories— 

He should hope the time was not far distant when, instead of forbearance 
and moderation, the watchword of the Conservative party would be ‘* Down 
with O’Connell—( Vehement cheering, which lasted some minutes)—cown 
with Popery—down with the Whig-Radical Ministry.” (Protracted cheer- 
ing.) It had been asked by some with surprise, why their opponents, the 
Whig- Radicals, who were not usually backward in making demonstrations of 
their forces, had no such meetings in the country of a similar description with 
the present ? Far be it from him to pretend to enter into the dark and hidden 
mysteries of Radicalism, but he thought the reason was not difficult to be 
found: was it not universally known that there exists un entire want of 
mutual confidence—a complete disunion in the Whig-Radical camp? In fact, 
they were afraid to meet each other. 

He Jdwelt upon the quarrels of the Liberals, and exulted in the 
union of the Tories— 

The Conservatives had only one feeling. Their object was plain, straight- 
forward, and intelligible to every person of the commonest understanding ; it 
was this—the support of the Protestant Church Establishment, and of the old 
and happy English Constitution of King, Lords, and Commons. ‘The time 
might not be far distant when the constitutional power and exeitions of the 
Conservatives would be put to a severe trial. It was impossible to say how 
soon the present Parliament might be sent back to their constituents. He 
trusted every good Conservative would be at his post. They could not afford 
to relax in vigilance and vigour while the enemy was everywhere on the alert. 
It was indeed a matter of much consolation and gratification to every true 
Conservative, that at the last election, out of twelve Members the county of 
Norfolk sent up nine good Conservatives ; and he was sanguine and confident 
enough to expect, that whenever the day of trial came they would be enabled 
to elect twelve in place of nine, all true Conservatives—all good men and true, 
determined to support to the very last moment of their existence our invaluable 
constitution in Church and State, and to mark with horror and detestation 
the infamous attempts of a turbulent, discontented, democratical faction. 

Lord Orford spoke in the same strain— 

When they saw the Ministers of the Crown basely truckling to a Popish 
rebel—when they saw those men who still dared to call themselves Whigs, the 
inheritors of the Revolution of 1688, abetting with all their force and power, 
with all their ingenuity and craft, the supremacy of Popery, and conspiring to 
effect the downfal of Protestantism—when they saw these things, well might 
they band themselves together in a strong and just cause, and call these traitors 
to their country who refused to join their ranks. True, they had been called 
a factious party ; but faction seldom displayed itself in open spaces like the 
present ; it was to be found skulking into some remote corner, to hatch its im- 
pious schemes secure from the public gaze. The motto which they bore upon 
their banners, and which they should never disclaim, was the prosperity of 
England and the maintenance of her constitution. They defended the prero- 
gative of the Crown: and let him tell them, the prerogative of the Crown was 
the best guardian of the rights of the People. They demanded the inde- 
pendence of the Peers ; and in making that demand, did they, he would ask, 
require more than was asked by the Commons of England on the meeting of 
every Parliament at the bar of the House of Lords—unlimited freedom of 
debate? Were they less as Peers the guardians of the interests of the People ? 
He for one would be judged by the fact. But it seemed they were to be 
reformed, and once more to be dismissed as a nuisance, a pestilential body, or 
amalgamated in one concentrated House of Commons. They all knew what 
had formerly been the result ofsuch an amalgamation ; nor had later years been 
altogether without this lesson of instruction. Let them look at the results of 
the Long Parliament—the Peers and the Bishops expelled from their own 
house: the Parliament having sat long enough to destroy every vestige of the 
Constitution, finally received its merited fate, and its members were kicked 
out by the greatest rascal among them all.” 

Mr. Wodehouse defended the Irish policy of the Tories— 

** T never listen to the cuckoo cry of ¢ Justice to Ireland,’ or to the creating a 
parity where there is no parity, and effecting a parallel where there is no 
parallel. The situations of the two countries are differedt ; and we are not to 
be led away by any set phrase or watchword of the Irish party. It is not true 
that ours is an exclusive policy towards Ireland; they are not satisfied with 
equality—ascendancy is their object. They wish the fortifications should v. 
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razed, that they may man the garrison (?) with their own people; and we 
should see then a war of retaliation carried on with a bitterness that this 
country never witnessed. That is their policy; and they ask me to help 
them ; that I will never do.” 

The following self-complacent remarks of a noble parson form an 
excellent commentary on the tithe-massacre at Dunkerrin. The 
Honourable and Reverend Lord Bayning replied as follows to the 
toast of the ‘“* Bishops and Clergy.” 

‘¢In the very kind and cordial manner in which they had received this toast, 
they afforded a most satisfactory and unanswerable testimony of the affection 
they entertained for that pure and reformed part of Christ’s church of which 
they were the members, and which was established in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Their kindness and cordiality afforded also a most 
encouraging proof of the respect and esteem they entertained for the parochial 
clergy of the diocese, and of England and Ireland, as the earnest and zealous 
dispensers of divine truth, as the destined channels through which the duties 
and promises and consolations of revealed religion were conveyed to the most 
secluded parts of the country, and distributed to every order and degree of 
mankind, and through which the gracious assurance of their divine Master was 
in some measure accomplished, since by them to the poor the gospel is 
preached.” 

The above extracts will give a sufficient notion of the tone which 
pervaded this Norfolk meeting. The Courier properly remarks, in re- 
ference to the speech of Lord Wodehouse, that considering he is Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, his attack upon the King’s Ministers was 
grossly indecent; and that if Lord Melbourne does not turn him out 
of the office which he so grossly abuses, Ministers will deserve to be 
considered the “craven” creatures the Tories represent them to be. 
We would lay a wager, however, that Lord Wodehouse will not be 
molested. 





A dinner was given on Monday by the Tories of Halifax, to Mr. 
James Stuart Wortley, their Member, elected by the glorious majority 
of one. The two chief orators were Mr. Wortley and his father Lord 
Wharncliffe. There is nothing worth quotation in the speech of Mr. 
Wortley: from that of the Peer we extract the following passages. 

“Did the Tories ever object to education in Ireland? Did the Peers ever 
object to it? It was open to the House of Commons to vote any sum they 
thought fit for it; and, if they had chosen to do so, they would have found, 
not only that it was not opposed by either, but that the Tories and the Lords 
would absolutely have supported it. That Administration to which I had the 
honour for a short time to belong, were inclined to double the grant for Irish 
education, notwithstanding the remonstrances of some of its supporters. Could 
any man of sense believe that that was the purpose of the promoters of that 
bill; or that they would be satisfied with 50,0007. a year out of the Protestant 
establishment of Ireland? No, there was not one. Those persons who are the 
very breath of the nostrils of the Government—those persons by whose word 
alone they live—I mean the Radicals—(and I must here say of the Radicals, 
what I cannot of the Whigs, that, whatever may be their object, however de- 
structive to the institutions of the country, they at least are honest enough to 
avow it, and candid enough not to conceal their ends)—well, I say, that these 
very people, Mr. O’Connell, his party, and half a score others, ay, even the 
Government newspapers, do not scruple to tell us that the 50,000J, is as no- 
thing, and that the affirmation cf the principle, with its manifold results, is the 
advantage they seek for. But the House of Lords are not to be entrapped ; they 
will not relinquish that principle; they will stand upon it, abide by it, and if 
necessary, full by it. I believe in my conscience, that the Ministers themselves 
now see that they never took a more foolish step than in pledging themselves 
to their supporters on this question. If the people of Ireland have a grievance, 
which I shall not deny—I shall not deny that it is a grievance for an im- 
poverished peasantry to be compelled to pay directly for the support of a reli- 
gion which it believes to be heretical—if, I say, the people of Ireland have a 
grievance, and if it is still unremoved, it is the fault of the Government, and 
not of the Peers.” 


{It is worth while to remember, that Lord Wharncliffe and his 
colleagues in the Peel-Wellington Cabinet were prepared to double 
the sum voted by the Liberals for teaching “ the mutilated Word of 
God.” Lord Wharncliffe, it seems, considers that the mode in which 
tithes are taken from the impoverished Catholics for the support of a 
Church which they deem heretical, is the grievance of Ireland. _Pro- 
vided that the payment is indirect, he maintains that it would be no 
grievance. Onthis point the Irish Catholics, and, as the agitation 
against Church-rates proves, the English Dissenters, are at variance 
with Lord Wharncliffe. } 


‘* T have had some experience in political life, and I will say, that the House 
of Lords are powerless unless supported by the People. Unless their decisions 
be respected, the sooner you try the tyranny of a republic the better. But the 
House of Lords is threatened by them. Oh, little de they know what they 
say when they threaten us: little do they know of us when they think that we 
will be intimidated into a change of our principles. The Peers know that they 
possess one great right over their fellow countrymen, that of hereditary Jegisla- 
tioon ; but remove that right, and I will veture to say that there is not a Peer 
in England who would be without the power. Their threats of reform or an- 
nihilation ‘ pass us like the idle wind.’ We fear them not; and 1 will tell 
them, the House of Lords will not suffer itself to be reformed or annihilated. I tell 
them, moreover, that, if they are bent upon it, they cannot attain their object 
without a revolution. I thank God, however, that things have passed since 
the last session of Parliament, which plainly tell me that there is as yet no 
danger of that extremity. But, though the country is safe for the present, I 
entreat you to be watchful, earnest, and active; for your enemy is at hand. 
You must have a strong body in the House of Commons to act in concert with 
the House of Lords, in order to show them that no such feeling exists in the 
land as the foes of our freedom would fain make us believe. The people of 
this “country should consider well whom they elect, and they should bestir 
themselves in the business. If they do not—if they are determined to have a 
democratic constitution, and mob tyranny, without the intermediation of the 
House of Lords, then, in God’s name, let them elect those who will effect those 
ends, and have done altogether with a question so irritating: butif, on the con- 
trary, as I firmly believe, they are attached to the constitution under which they 

ave gone on and prospered, then they will not doubt or delay following the ad- 
vice I now give them. As to the Peers themselves, Jet them look at them as 
nothing in their consideration of the question. If to-morrow the right of he- 
reditary legislation were abolished, 1 have the means, derived from my property 
my position in society, and 1 hope my character, which I hold in despite of 
all they may do—I have the means I say, and 1 appeal to the county of York 
and you, whether, if I were not a Peer to-morrow, I should be without the 
natural influence arising from these circumstances? Such is the feeling which 
I only share in common with all the other Peers of the kingdom; and there- 
fore, as I said before, the threats of men who would reform or annihilate our 
hereditary rights “ pass as the idle wind.” 


{There is truth in part of this. Lord Wharncliffe is respectabie for 
his talents and industry, and his income from property, though by me 
means large, is sufficient to defray the expenses he is subject to. 
is one of those Peers who would not lose much in real importance bya 
reform of the Peers. But he is a favourable specimen of the 
The paupers, profligates, and swindlers of the House of Lords, would 
be demolished by a measure which should make the second Chamber 
responsible and elective. Lord Wharncliffe says that_the House of 
Lords are powerless unless supported by the people. This is untree: 
they are powerful now in opposition to the people—though only so om 
sufferance. } 

icine 
Lord Eliot, in a second address to the electors of East Cornwall, 
asserts that he has received promises of support from a decided ma- 
jority. He complains that Sir Hussey Vivian has not been se 
explicit in the avowal of his political sentiments ; and observes—* 
who for several years sat on the same side of the House of Commons 
as Sir Hussey Vivian, and supported the same Government, am per~ 
suaded he is as averse to what are called organic changes as J can be.” 

We are informed, on good authority, that Mr. Slaney will oust owe of 
the Tory Members for Shrewsbury at the next election. Indeed it is 
not unlikely that both of the present inefficient Members may be turned 
out. Sir John Hanmer is considered a petulant boy without brains; 
and as for Mr. Cresset Pelham, he cannot be depended upon for am 
hour together. 

The Tories, it is said, intend putting Sir Thomas Acland in nomi- 
nation for North Devon on the next vacancy. 

It is said that Mr. Rich and Sir William Ingilby will be candidates 
for Knaresborough at the next election, with every prospect of turning 
out the present Tory Members. 

Mr. John Phillpotts has been invited by the Liberals of Gloucester 
to become their candidate at the next election. 

The Flintshire Reformers are about to give an entertainment to 
their Member, the Honourable E. L. Mostyn.— South Wales Chre- 
nicle. 

The late Tory dinner at Leeds appears to have been a very black 
guard affair. One of the company, a Mr. Linsley, shouted, while Me. 
Wortley was abusing Ministers, that “they were a lot of damned 
rascals ;” and this elegant exclamation elicited loud applause from the 
refined assembly, 

At the Revising Barrister’s Court at Bristol, on Wednesday, there 
was an objection raised to the name of a freeman remaining on the list, 
in consequence of his father having received parochial relief. It was 
contended by the objector, that as the son obtained his freedem 
through his father, and the father being disqualified, he being a pauper, 
the son necessarily lost his right to exercise the franchise. Mr. Pewed, 
in giving his judgment, held that the son being emancipated from ‘bis 
father’s control, he was not disqualified ; the son might have the means 
of supporting the father and bis own family ; he, therefore, retataeél 
the name on the register. Mr. Greenwood, the other Barrister, agree 
with his colleague, and the name was consequently retained on the list 
of voters. — Bristol Gazette. 

At Maldon the Reformers have gained 5 votes on the Registra 
tion. At Yeovil the Liberal gain is 35 votes. 

At Coventry, the Revising Buaristers, decided that in cases where 
the landlord paid the repairs, the qualification must be 11d. rent; rem 
marking that the property could not otherwise be considered “ of the 
clear yearly value of not less than 10/,” as required by the Reform Act. 
— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

At Northampton, the Liberals established 44 claims, the Tories M5 
the Liberals sustained 42 objections, the Tories only 10. 

The Revising Barrister for Hertfordshire has decided against the 
claims of the shar: holders in the New River Water Company to vote 
for Members for that county, This decision will be of material sex 
vice to the Liberal cause. 

At the Manchester Revising Barrister’s Court, on Tuesday, the 
Reverend Samuel Bradley, of Cannon Street Chapel, a Disseating 
minister, claimed a right to be on the register, as the possessor of a 
freehold interest in his appointment. Mr. Bradley was examined im 
support of his claim; in the course of which he said he could not be 
removed from the appointment by the trustees or members of the 
chapel. One of the trustees produced the deed of trust, in which the 
power of appointment and removal was vested in them; and the claina 
was consequently disallowed.—AZanchester Herald. 

Mr. Tibbits, the late Town Clerk of Warwick, whose claim for 
compensation the Council have refused to entertain, has refused to give 
up the Corporation documents in his possession until he shall have 
been fully satistied.—Leamington Chronicle. 

The Duke of Newcastle purchased 140 lots of the Crown lands near 
Newark, Nottinghamshire, formerly in his own possession, at a cast 
of €2855 The whole of the property sold for 90,285/.—MNotés 
Journal. 

Atthe Abingdon Borough Sessions, before Mr. H. J. Shepherd, 
Recorder, Mr. Carrington and Mr. J. J. Williams came into court 
and took their seats as counsel. Mr. Carrington stated that he had 
the honour to inform the Court, that himself and Mr. J. J. Williams 
intended regularly to attend these Sessions. He therefore had to claisa 
sole audience for the bar. He stated, that at the Sessions of the 
County of Monmouth, and at the Borough Sessions of Leicester and 
Winchester, the bar had sole audience so soon as two or more counsel. 
had announced their intention of coming regularly to those Sessions, 
although up to the time of the regular attendance of counsel, attornies 
had pleaded as advccates in all those courts. The learned counsel did 
not wish to cause inconvenience at the present Session, as parties mi 
be unprepared: they therefore would not object to attornies acting 
persons at the present Session only. Mr. Toms, solicitor of Oxford, 
and Mr. Curtis, solicitor of Abingdon, contended that attornies had a 
right to act as advocates in this court, as they had done for many years. 
The latter gentleman also resisted the appearance of counsel, on the 
ground of expense to the borough funds. ‘The Recorder (stoppi 





Mr. Carrington, who rose to reply)—** As gentlemen of the bar 
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Bignified their intention of attending this court regularly, I shall in 
future hear counsel, and counsel only. At the present Session I will 
hear those attornies who have usually practised here; but after this 
Session, I shall hear no advocates but gentlemen of the bar.” 





At Winkfield, near Windsor, is a school of industry. It has been 
opened somewhat more than twelvemonths. The building is in the 
cottage 4; bay situated upon a hill near the church, commanding a 
view of the richly-wooded country of Windsor Forest; around it are 
two acres of land. There are about 30 boys and 40 girls. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary subjects of school instruction, such as reading, 
arithmetic, &c. the boys are employed in cultivating the two acres of 
Tand ; all the vegetables are raised from seed. They have now an ex- 
eellent crop of carrots, and of beet-root, red and white; from the latter 
sugar is made. The profits derived from the produce of the garden are 
eonsiderable, and by its cultivation habits of industry are formed, the 
mind is agreeably occupied, and a very important branch of knowledge 
for rural persons (horticulture) is obtained. The boys are taught to 
make baskets, and various other articles. They are happy, and prefer 
being at school. The schoolmaster, a military man, is not a little 
proud of having been at the battle of Waterloo. He was employed in 
teaching arithmetic to the soldiers. The scholars pay 2d per weck; 
& penny of which is appropriated to the purchase of clothes; the other 
penny, with the profits of the garden and a subscription of about 1001. 
per annum, covers the expense of the establishment. The King sub- 
scribes 101, per annum, the Queen 5l.; some of the nobility, Tories 
included, are subscribers also. In general the poor people are anxious 
to avail themselves of the advantages of such a school; and the only 
©pposition that has been manifested is by the farmers, some of whom 
don’t like it. Such a school is an important move in education ; there 
is still much remaining to be done, but something is accomplished 
when, in addition to words and phrases learned by rote, the pupil gains 
instruction in facts, useful arts, and knowledge that will teach him to 
earn his bread and save his pence.— Globe. 





The snow-storm which we mentioned as having commenced on Sa- 
turday last in London, extended far and wide into the country. The 
road from London to Birmingham was thickly covered with snow on 
Saturday night ; and we see by accounts in the papers from the South, 
East, and North of England, that the same weather prevailed. In 
Scotland the snow began to fall on Thursday. The Dumfries Courier 
says— 

** The storm came from the North-east. Its effects will be very severe in 
all high or hill countries; for although the outstanding crops may whiten, it 
is quite impossible they can ripen now. But good may flow from the change 
as well as evil; and we are quite aware that a great deal of ripened corn has 
been stacked since the frost set in, that never was expected to be stored in de- 
gent order at all. So severe a frost in the end of October is perhaps without a 
parallel in modern times; and the nearest thing we recollect to it was a terrible 
might in the same month in the year 1817, which ruined the oat crops in La- 
markshire. In the gardens, tremendous havoc was made on Friday: against a 
storm so sudden no provision was made, and the dahlias and many other plants 
were as completely prostrated as if the scithe had nipped the roots, and the 
voller crushed the heads. At half-past seven on Monday morning Jast, the 
thermometer at Hillhead stood at 23; and in the course of the day accounts 
veached us that a band of curlers had been prosecuting ‘ the roaring play’ at 
Gloseburn, on ice ‘astonishingly firm and good.’ Mr. Walter Johnson, re- 
siding in Maxwelltown, who lifted a quantity of potatoes on Friday, found, he 
assures us, a third of the whole frosted. “Upon the whole, we fear 1836-7 
will prove avery trying year for the poor. Oatmeal and potatoes are both 
dear, and may perchance be dearer; fuel too is scarce, from the floods that 
damaged so many acres of peat; coal, which is always dear in Dumfries, has 
advanced in price, along with almost every other article; the winter has set in 
with a degree of rigour that must throw many labourers out of employment ; 
and, apart from the existing legal assessment, if efforts be not speedily made to 
provide by subscription funds to purchase fuel and perhaps meal, we know not 
what will become of many a poor family.” 

A correspondent of the Courier writes as follows respecting the 
state of the crops in Lancashire— 

“ The grain markets are rising every week throughout the country. Cannot 
something be dove in time so as to prevent the further advance, which will 
press hard upon the poor so generally? Trade is still good, but not more so 
than the workers can live comfortably. You, Sir, and I, shall not likely feel 
the extra price; but a poor family having to pay 2s. more weekly for their 
bread, is no mistake; there the pressure from without is felt. The potato 
¢rop in this part will be a good fair crop. Some corn is still standing out in 
the fields; 1 saw it yesterday in this part. Fully one-third less may be calcu- 
Jated upon here ; and I have before told you that this part of England may be 
taken as a fair section of the whole.” : r : 





Gomez, the Spaniard of explosive notoriety, was tried at the Liver- 
pool Sessions on Friday week; found guilty. of a misdemeanour, and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

Atthe Hull Police Court, on Wednesday, the first case called on was 
ene againstthe Honourable J. Jocelyn, brother to the Earl of Roden ; 
who was charged with breaking the knocker off the door of Mr. Byron, 
in Dela Pole Place. Before the hearing, Major Ormond and Mr. 
Scott made every endeavour to induce Mr. Byron to forego the charge ; 
but without effect. The complainant was beginning to state his case, 
when Mr. Scott said Mr. Jocelyn admitted the fact, therefore there 
was no occasion to make any statement. The Superintendent of Po- 
lice said— We have had nineteen knockers stolen within a few nights, 
and the Police have been blamed for this cireumstance: I do not mean 
to say Mr. Jocelyn did all this, but it ought to be inquired into before 
the Magistrates award the penalty.” Mr. Byron said that he was sit- 
ting in the house at about eleven o’clock at night, when he heard a 
noise at his-street-door; he opened it, and found the defendant with 
the knocker in his hand, and immediately gave him into custody. The 
Magistrate then said, “ I will fine Mr. Jocelyn ten shillings and costs. 
Mr. Jocelyn not having made his appearance, his recognizances will be 
forfeited.”— Hull Advertieer. 

Serious disputes at present exist between the cotton-mill proprietors 
of Preston ani its neighbourhood and the spinners in their employ. 
The main causes of dispute are, we believe, partly in reference to an 
advance of wages demanded by the hands, and partly on account of a 
determination which the masters have come to, to resist the general 
unions existing throughout the trade amongst the work-people. We 


- 





“fear that there are strong grounds~ for-the apprehension that these dis~ 





putes may ultimately lead to a general turn-out—Preston Chronicle. 

An explosion took place in the gas-works at Dunstable on Saturday 
last, by which one man was killed and two severely injured. 

The present early indication of a severe winter presents a dreary 
prospect to the farmer—in some parts of the country the beans and 
second crop of hay are still out, and the unusually short crop of hay 
and straw throughout the kingdom will render the winter supply for 
cattle higher in price than it has been for many years. The price of 
hay in several places is already from 7/. to 91. per ton. 

An eminent firm in Bradford, in the French trade, failed a few days 
ago. 





IRELAND. 

At the meeting of the National Association in Dublin, on Thurs- 
day week, the amount of Justice Rent for the week was Stated to be 
3651. 3s. 3d. A contribution’ of 20/. from Lord Stourton was an- 
nounced ; and of 5/. from Mr. J. Ashton Yates, of Bryanstone Square, 
London, 


Mr. Sharman Crawford addressed the Association on the necessity 
of acting on some definite and declared principles; and proposed the 
following string of resolutions; the discussion on which, he said, 
might be taken on some future day. 


‘¢ Resolved—That in our opinion it is not compatible with justice to Ireland, 
and with the theory and practice of the British, laws as applied either to Eng- 
land or Scotland, that the great body of the people should be taxed to pay for 
the church of the minor portion; and that it is equally incompatible with the 
principles of religious liberty that any man should be compelled to pay for the 
ordinances of a church with which he is not joined in communion, 

‘¢ That as, under the present application of the tithe composition, a tribute 
is levied from the whole nation for the uses of the church of only the tenth por- 
tion of the community, the people of Ireland are therefore justified in demand~ 
ing the total extinction of an assessment so applied. 

‘¢ That whilst we demand relief fron this ecclesiastical impost, we at the 
same time require, that as the tithe assessment was in the original institution a 
levy from the profits of land for the public benefit, an assessment equal in 
amount shall be imposed in just proportion on those possessing profitable inte- 
rests in land, to be spelled to the instruction, relief, or employment of the: 
people, or to such other general purposes as Parliament shall hereafter appoint. 

‘* That, in our opinion, any settlement of the tithe question which shall not 
be founded on the foregoing principles, cannot be satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland ; and we call upon our countrymen not to desist from all legal and con- 
stitutional means of redress till they have obtained full and complete relief from 
this oppressive and degrading impost.” 

Mr. Crawford said that he had a particular motive for taking a part 
in these affairs— 


“Tam a Protestant, belonging to the Church of England. Iam a member 
of that class which has been productive of the greatest possible evils to my 
country. I think I am then justified in coming forward more prominently to 
advocate their rights. It might be a matter of suspicion, if I were a Roman 
Catholic, to urge the question too strongly ; but with me it cannot. My ob- 
ject in coming forward is to make amends to my country for the position in 
which the class to which I belong has placed it; and I wish to place my church 
upon that ground upon which alone it should rest. I wish to sustain it upon 
the principle of civil and religious liberty. Protestantism does not deserve to 
to be sustained, if it cannot be sustained without making itself a burden upon 
the unfortunate people of Ireland, who have too much to do to support their 
own religion, without being called upon to support a religion which has no 
affinity with it, and the professors of which offer them every insult. Under 
these circumstances, I hope it will not be considered that lam pushing myself 
forward too much.” 





Mr. Mortimer O’Sullivan has attempted to make good, construc- 
tively, his charge against Mr. O’Connell, of representing it to be es- 
sential to the Catholic religion to believe it to be right to break faith 
with heretics and murder them, by quoting a passage from the Dublin 
Review, of which Mr. O’Connell is editor. This passage is to the 
effect that the Rheimish notes to the New Testament were circulated 
in England by Philip of Spain, with the view to the invasion of Eng- 
land and the deposition and destruction of Elizabeth. Such was the 
design of the Rheimish notes, says O'Sullivan ; and for their character 
he quotes a part of a speech of Mr. O'Connell, in which that gentle- 
man vehemently denounced them, as justifying bad faith and murder. 
Therefore, Mr. O'Connell is asserted to have represented it as essen- 
tial to the Catholic faith to do the very things, the justification of 
which he denounced as infamous! 

Lord Hawarden has been elected a Representative Peer of Ireland, 
by a majority of 86 to 28 overhis opponent, Lord Lismore. 





Ryan, the hero of the late tithe homicide at Dunkerfin, has been ar- 
rested upon a charge of wilful murder, and committed to gaol accord 
ingly. It is improper to prejudge a case of this description ; but the 
concurrent testimony of no fewer than seven witnesses examined at the 
inquest, can leave scarcely a shred of doubt upon the mind of any un- 
prejudiced person, that the shot which Ryan fired at Fogarty was not only 
absolutely unnecessary to Ryan’s safety, but positively created all the dif- 
culties existing in the way of his retreat. Fogarty used no threat to jus- 
tify Ryan’s violence, further than raising his unarmed hand in what may 
have been equally an expostulating as a menacing attitude. He was 
alone, on the further side of the road from that which was occupied by 
the people, and from which danger could alone be apprehended. The 
evidence of the majority of the witnesses (the dissentient being one of 
the policemen) is, that not a single stone was thrown before Fogarty 
received his death-wound. Ryan had, therefore, comparatively little 
to apprehend ; and the crowd, whose numbers the, Standard so enor- 
mously exaggerated, was variously estimated by the witnesses at from 
80 to 300 persons. There was not even a policeman found to tran- 
scend in his estimate the latter number. Under circumstances, there 
fore, it would seem of no justifiable provocation—from pure thirst of 
blood—apprehending no possible danger from Fogarty’s interference— 
did this wretched man, Ryan, fire the fatal shot which deprived the 
unfortunate countryman instantaneously of life. There are two con- 
current pieces of testimony which leave little doubt as to Ryan’s_hav- 
ing been actuated by malice prepense. A working farmer overheard 
him telling the police, that he was waiting his opportunity to “ pick a 
chicken” from among the “cowardly mob ;” and another witness de- 
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posed to his having overheard him boast the next day, that he had put 
an end to Fogarty’s career. If this testimony be sustained on the 
trial, there cannot be a doubt as to how it will eventuate; nor can the 
public fail to enjoy the opportunity of forming their own judgment as 
to the character of the men whom ministers of the gospel employ to 
execute their ruinous and execrable writs of rebellion.—Dublin Cor- 
respondent of the Courier. [Ryan has since been admitted to bail} 

An attempt was made at Enniscorthy, in Wexford, on the 26th in- 
stant, to sell some cattle seized for tithes; but not a bidder could be 
found. The peasantry to the number of several thousands, attended 
to deter any person from becoming a purchaser. 





SCOTLAND. 

Lord Glenelg dined with a party of his friends at Inverness on 
Friday week. The speech he delivered on that occasion throws no 
light on the future policy of Ministers. A considerable part of it 
was taken up in describing the material prosperity of the country, and 
in arguing that it was in great measure, owing to good government, 
that secondary causes and human agency had improved the bounty of 
Providence. With vague and verbose eloquence he defended the ge- 
neral principles on which Ministers acted ;- and pointed out the incon- 
sistency of the Tories in their alternate struggles against and submis- 
sion to Reform. 

** Ministers contended that Ireland had as good a claim as any other part of 

the empire to the just rights belonging to the British Constitution. The 
other party denied this principle, not only in argument, but in a manner and 
with an insinuation from which every truly British heart should have shrunk. 
But the Constitution, generally speaking, they assert is in imminent danger. 
This is certainly not even a specific accusation, but it is one of those vague and 
general remarks which are frequently, sometimes unquestionably, the asylum 
of defeated wisdom and ingenuity, but more frequently the refuge of con- 
scious ignorance or conscious fraud. It is certainly not very easy to mark out 
the conduct of those persons who are of opinion that the Constitution of this 
country has arrived at a definite period, by which improvement in practice is 
impossible. Ishall be glad to know at what period they will fix the Constitu- 
tion in that condition. But they pronounce that the conditions that are in- 
tended to improve the Constitution are attempts at innovation: they assert 
that we have reached at length the period, some even fixing it before the Re- 
form Bill; and deeply do they lament that they have allowed that unfortunate 
measure which admits the principle of improvement to pass without greater 
opposition. Oh, gentlemen, many are the sorrows, I trust, of honest hearts 
and of tender eyes on that lamentable subject. Why, they say, did you pass 
the Reform Bill? Why did you sanction Catholic Emancipation? You have 
interwoven yourselves with the principles of this unfortunate and absurd mea- 
sure. You talk of improvements that cannot be followed out, because you 
have already sacrificed the great principles of the Constitution. Why did you 
not make a stand when that inexorable power was before you? You cannot 
answer that question, perhaps, but you do not share inthe regret. It is not 
for me to say how the wisdom of the wise slumbered on that critical night ; 
but how was the buoyancy of ardent spirits foiled by the overwhelming voice 
of the whole country? Why, because there is nothing retentive of the 
strength of a great spirit. The will of a great people, founded on just prin- 
ciples, is irresistible in its course and invisible in its execution. They may take 
their stand on any line which they may choose to make one of demarcation ; 
for it is the peculiarity of those minds to be above events, by which is meant 
to be untaught by the errors of those who strive to control the course of time, 
or who, in other words, are blind to the signs of the times. By this control of 
popular opinion, is meant to shrink from that responsibility which is attached 
to high station and high functions, But then the opinion of the people, 
formed on enlightened principles, true to their King, country, and religion, ex- 
panding with the growth of science and intelligence, and with all the energies 
and improvements of the arts,—to say that the opinions of such a people are 
truly formidable to all lovers of constitutional freedom,—I should pronounce a 
libel on the Constitution if I were to answer that question in the affirmative. 
No, gentlemen, they are not so; those are advances of public opinion; and 
will you tell me that they are inconsistent with the Constitution ?” 

Mr. Robert Steuart met a party of his constituents at Jedburgh, on 
the 26th of October. In his after-dinner harangue, he went over most 
of the proceedings of last session; maintaining that a great deal had 
been done for the people, and dwelling especially on the advantage of 
having unmasked the Tory Conformers. On the subject of Peerage 
Reform he said— 

‘TI tell you, gentlemen, that I consider that the present agitation of this 
question, while other means ought to be tried, is unnecessary and premature. 
Is it, in every question of difficulty, proper that we should think it necessary to 
proceed to an organic change in the Constitution? I shrink not from giving 
my opinion. We have had organic changes, and if it should be necessary, we 
can have recourse to them again; but for such measures there should be good 
grounds, and until these are shown to exist it would be unsafe to tamper with 
the Constitution. Let it be shown that you know your own strength, if an 
appeal should be made, by sending increasing majorities to the House of Com- 
mons ; and should the same measures be again brought forward, far be it from 
me, if the Lords still persist in the work of mutilation, and still turn a deaf ear 
to the just wishes of the people, to say what steps should not be taken. But 
let me ask, how do the House of Lords know that the people are favourable to 
those great measures which have been rejected? I confess myself astonished 
that I have not seen the table of the British House of Commons groaning under 
the petitions in favour of the Irish Municipal Reform Bill. I am astonished to 
think that those noble individuals, whose forefathers made a stand at Runny- 
mede in defence of liberty, and who resisted the encroachments of their Sove- 
reign, should consent to be led by a man whose only object seems to be to fer- 
ment discontent in the country. That man, by his great abilities, is but the 
More dangerous; exposed as his conduct has been in many quarters, he may be, 
however, taught to alter his opinions, and submit to the wishes of the people. 
The mooting the question of Peerage Reform cannot fail to have made an 
impression on the House of Lords. I will not say how such a question is likely 
to ferment the hostility of the Lords; but you may ask, if this question be not 
mooted, how are we to convince the Lords that they are wrong in resisting the 
wishes of the people? I answer, by the same means which have hitherto been 
successfully adopte?,—first, by the general expression of your opinions in 
respectful but firm language, through the medium of your Representatives; and 
secondly, by union among all true Reformers.” 

A numerous meeting of the creditors of the City of Edinburgh was 
held last week to take into consideration the proposal made by the 
Magistrates, and approved of by the Trustees, for a settlement of the 
debt. No final decision was come toon the proposition, as a number 
of the creditors had not declared their opinion, but, in order that they 
might do so, the meeting adjourned for four weeks. The amount of 


which those who had claims for 213,000/. voted in favour of the offer 
of the Magistrates, and claimants to the amount of 53,000/. voted 
against it. The four-fifths of the city debt amounts to 320,0001., and 
creditors to that sum _ will be required to adhere to the proposal before 
it can be accepted.—Edinburgh Courant. 

Sir John Campbell has been proposed by the Liberal students at 
Glasgow University for their Lord Rector. 

The cotton manufactures in the West of Scotland are exceedingly 
brisk ; it being found hardly possible to execute all the orders received 
at New Lanark. <A mill burnt down in 1819 has been rebuilt, anda 
water-wheel 36 feet in diameter is making to drive the machinery. All 
the iron-works are in full operation, and in general the manufactures of 
all kinds were never in greater activity. 





Miscellaneous. 
Lord John Frederick Gordon is appointed a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, in the room of Lord Elphinstone. Who is this Lord John 
Gordon? The name sounds very like that of a Tory; and if his 
Lordship is a Tory, how does it happen that he is made a Lord of the 
Bedchamber? We thought that Ministers nominated the officers of 
the King’s Household. 
Mr. Coke is entertaining a party at Holkham. Among his guests, 
are Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russell, and Lord Lichfield. 
Mr. Spring Rice has been visiting Lord Clare, at Mount Shannon, 
and entertaining the Duke and Dutchess of Sutherland and Lord and 
Lady Dover at Mount Trenchard. 

Lord Henry Fitzmaurice, now the eldest son of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, intends to take the title of the Earl of Shelburne, instead 
of that of Kerry. 

Sir William Molesworth has arrived in London from the Continent. 

Lady Seymour, Mrs. Norton, and Mrs. Sheridan, arrived on. Tues- 
day on a visit at Frampton House, Dorset, the seat of R. B. Sheridan, 
Esq.— Sherborne Journal. 


. rine 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieaut. 

Tue Paris Papers of Thursday state, that another abortive attempt at 
a military insurrection occurred at Vendome (in the department of the 
Cher and Loire), on the 30th ultimo, the same day on which Lovts 
Bonaparte tried to gain over the garrison of Strasburg. At Ven- 
dome, the mutineers were a corporal and about twenty privates of the 
Duke of OrtEans’ Regiment of Hussars. They intended to have pro- 
claimed the republic ; but were soon made prisoners. In the guard- 
room, the corporal shot a sergeant of his regiment, and escaped in the con- 
fusion; but afterwards, unaccountably, returned to his quarters, and was 
of course arrested. This affair and that of Strasburg, though con- 
temptible both as respects the parties immediately engaged in them 
and their results, are looked upon seriously in Paris; where they are 
considered as evidence of a ramified conspiracy among the soldiery, the 
extent of which can only be guessed at. 

The Strasburg delinquents will be tried, not by a Court-martial, 
as there are some civilians among them, but by the Royal Court of 
Colmar. It is said that for upwards of three weeks the French 
Government had accurate information of Lovis Bonapante’s inten- 
tions and movements. 

It is an indication of the uneasiness of Louris Puuitip, that on the 
non-arrival of the Strasburg and Lyons mails on Thursday, public no- 
tice was given that the bad state of the roads alone prevented their 
reaching Paris. : 











Letters from Bayonne mention, that Lord Joun Hay had informed 
General Evans of his intended departure from before St. Sebastian, 
as he had received orderg from his Government to do all in his power 
to prevent the capture of Bilboa by the Carlists: the siege of that 
place therefore had not, as was reported, been raised by Ecuta. 

The Moniteur has a telegraphic despatch from Madrid, to the effect 
that the Cortes had definitively constituted Queen Curistina Regent 
of Spain. 


The Augsburg Gazette states, that fears are entertained lest the male- 
contents of Italy should trouble the existing order of things in that 
country. 


The Paris correspondent of the Zimes says that the Swiss quarrel is 
all but arranged. M. KeLier, who drew up the report on the affair 
of Consett which gave so much offence to France, had expressed his 
wish to have it considered as withdrawn. 


In the Municipal elections of Edinburgh, the account of which is 
received this morning, the Voluntaries have beat the Church party. 


Mr. Srrine Kcr is reported to have reached Dublin on his way to 
London. Fortunate it is for that gentleman, that the Whig party can- 
not supply even a tolerable Chancellor of the Exchequer: were 
there any eligible candidate for his office, Mr. Ricr would have to ex- 
tod his journey to?Brighton, and deliver up the seals of office to the 

ing. 





Several Members of Parliament and other persons attended in the 
House of Commons yesterday, to try the effect of certain alterations 
in the interior, made under the superintendence of Dr. Rep of 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of improving the ventilation, and facilitating 
the distinct conveyance of spoken language to the ear. A detachment of 
420 Grenadier Guards occupied the back seats in the body of the House, 
and in the Members’ Galleries, in order to produce the effect of a full 
House : altogether, 578 persons were present. A skylight has been made 
a short distance below the base of the upper windows, composed of 
panes of glass of a great variety of shapes. ‘The Reporters’ Gallery is 
brought forward into the House, and lowered so as to be nearly ona 
level with the back of the Speaker's chair; the high top of which has 
been cut down. The Strangers’ Gallery has also been lowered. In 


the floor of the House and of all the galleries, an immense number of 
holes (said to be about 380,000) of a third of an inch diameter, have 
been bored: by an apparatus of flues and furnaces, air of the right de- 





debts due to the creditors who voted was upwards of 267,000. ; of 
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and escapes by a ventilator. The effect was to produce an ex- 
tremely agreeable temperature, the same in every part of the 
House. he alterations made with a view to improve the transmis- 
sion of sound produced the desired effect. The soldiers were ordered 
to talk; which they did so as to make nearly as much noise as there is 
usually ina full House,—that is to say, a great deal: but still Dr. 
Rep, speaking in a conversational tone, was distinctly heard in every 
part, except when he stood under the galleries, when persons sitting on 
the back seats in the galleries could not hear him distinctly. The 
Doctor said, he always objected to galleries in buildings used for pub- 
lic speaking. Mr. Harvey and Sir Georcre Crierk read extracts 
from debates, and were distinctly heard from and in all parts of the 
House. Onthe whole, the parties present were highly pleased with 
the results of the experiment. 


A letter from Dr. Nugent, the resident medical gentleman in at- 
tendance on Mrs. O’Connell, announces the demise of that ines- 
timable lady, at the hour of half-past one o’clock on Monday morning, 
at Derrynane Abbey. It is difficult to say much in cases like this, 
when the feelings are overloaded, and a people are deeply wounded in 
the deep wound inflicted on the domestic happiness of one of the most 
attached of husbands and purest of patriots. If strangers ever 
thought that the spontaneous effusions of affection and descrip- 
tions of virtue and happiness which burst at times from Mr. O’Con- 
nell were redundant, to those who witnessed that happiness and knew 
that lamented lady, they appeared almost feeble. Distinguished as the 
wife of the foremost man of the age, Mrs. O’Connell was equally dis- 
tinguished by those qualities of the head and heart which sustained, in 
the most trying circumstances of an eventful life, her illustrious part- 
ner. None but those who knew Mrs. O'Connell can form a just esti- 
mate of the feminine fervour of her affections and the masculine 
strength of her understanding. —Dublin Pilot. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, RiIpAy AFTERNOON. 

The gloom which has for some time pervaded commercial affairs, has been 
materially increased to-day, by the receipt of intelligence of more than one 
failure of importance at Antwerp. The accounts from Paris of this morning, 
and those from Amsterdam received last night, are also of a very unfavourable 
character; and these circumstances, coupled with some failures in the City, 
have thrown considerable impediments in the way of business, by rendering 
the negotiation of foreign bills of exchange, by any but houses of the first 
character, a matter of difficulty. A further indisposition to exchange opera- 
tions has been produced to day by the state of the Corn-market; upon which 
the unfavourable weather of last week, by destroying all hope of saving a con- 
siderable portion of the yet unhoused harvest in the North of England and in 
Scotland, has produced a considerable rise. Foreign Wheat in bond is 5s. per 
quarter higher, and English corn has also improved 2s. This renders an 
importation very probable; and, as a necessary consequence of this measure, a 
further export of gold must take place, and drive still lower our already 
depressed exchanges. Money still continues in demand for commercial pur- 
| yard and the rate of discount is higher than 5 per cent. In the Stock 

xchange, however, it is plentiful; and the only market which has evinced 
any weakness is that for Exchequer Bills: it is kept down by the recurrence of 
large sales, said to be on behalf of the Bank of England. “Some considerable 
sales have also occurred in the Heavy Stocks on the behalf of the Scotch 
Banks; but the prices both of these Stocks and Consols have been well main- 
tained, and till to-day have not evinced any tendency to decline. Slight symp- 
toms of feebleness have, however, been manifested this morning; but the fall 
has not excecded 4 per cent. 

To the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock is now quoted without the Coupon 
due on the Ist instant, and which will be in due course exchanged for Deben- 
tures, receivable in payment of the customs duties of the Island of Cuba. The 
fluctuation in the price in the stock has been between 194 and 203. The 
Coupons have been sold at from 25 to 40 per cent.: a great deal of business 
was done in them between those prices. The notification by M. MennizaBat, 
of his intention to adopt some other arrangement for the payment of these 
claims, which, though not officially made to the Bondholders, was given by him 
in Madrid on the 27th ult., has in a great measure put a stop to the traffic for 
the present. 

Portuguese Bonds are steady at nearly our last prices. 

There has been some fluctuation in Dutch Stock; but it has not exceeded 

r cent. 

The other European Stocks have continued unmoved. 

Some interest has been attached by the holders of Chilian Bounds to the 
arrival of an agent from the Government to negotiate upon the subject of the 
overdue Dividends ; but this circumstance has not caused any alteration in the 
price of the Stock. 

The other South American Securities are neglected. 

We cannot quote any transactions of importance in the Railway Shares; but 
the markets generally are heavy. 

Saturpay, Twetve o'Crock. 

Scarcely any thing of importance has occurred this morning ; and our markets 
genes are nearly the same as nw. Exchequer Bills (14d.), are3 to] 

is. and (2d.) par to2 prem. Spanish (Active) 2043; Deferred 813; Pas- 
sive 53 §; and the over due Coupons are current at 36 38 per cent. Belgian 
Stock is quoted without the dividend; our present price of 100 is therefore 
equal to our last quotation of 102}. 

The Railway Share Market evinces a little more animation. London and 
Birmingham are 68 70 prem. ; Great Western 10 11 prem.; and Greenwich 
23 prem. ; Southampton are, however, heavy at 7 dis. 

Saturpay, Four o’ciock. 

The Consol Market closes at the opening price: the market is heavy, al- 
though no decline has taken place. Exchequer Bills are lower; 14d. being 5 
to 3 dis. and 2d. 1 dis. tol prem. Money is more in demand than it was yes- 


terday. Inthe Foreign Market, Spanish Stock is rather higher; the Active 
Stock being 204 3, Deferred 84 3, and the Passive 53 §. The Coupons are 
36 37 per cent. 
3 per Cent. Consols ..... coe §6=—885G“™ Danish 3 per Cents. ....... 74 7: 
Ditto for Account........+0. 8884 Dutch 2¢ per Cents ........ 538 ¢ 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...... eo. 87# Mexican 6 per Cents ....... 224 4 
New 34 per Cent Anns..... 978 Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 554 
BMI WROCK voc c ccc ccccccce a Ditto 3 per Cent. .......... 35¢ } 
Bank Stock ......++.4 oe Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. —— 
Exchequer Bills ........64: 3dis, 2 pm. Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Belgian 5 per Cents ..... e+e 99% 1004 Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1074 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 80¢ 14 +] Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 203 @ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrived—Off Dover, Nov. lst, Norval, Coltish, from Van Diemen’s Land. Off 
Cork, Oct. 30th, Visitor, Moppett, from the Cape. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Oct. 30th, Minerva, M‘Pherson; and Cestrian, Killock, for 
yarn A 3ist, Morrison, Ingersoll, for China; and Nov. lst, Glenarm, Greuber, for 
ape, 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CABINET AND OPEN QUESTIONS. 


Tue first Cabinet dinner of the season is on Wednesday the 
16th instant; and thenceforth Cabinet Councils will be fre- 
quent. Lord Mertsourne and his colleagues have many ques- 
tions to discuss; but the first in importance, since it is that upon 
which all others must depend, is the means of restoring the Whig- 
Radical union. Let us suppose (and happy are we to announce 
that there are reasonable grounds for the supposition) that a large 
majority of the Cabinet should determine to treat Ballot, Extended 
Suffrage, and Short Parliaments, as open questions. If these 
comprised all the chief articles of the Radical faith, there would 
then be no element of discord between Whigs and Radicals; the 
union would be complete, becausé founded on the true principle 
of Whig-Radicalism, viz. Ministerial neutrality on all questions 
as to which there are differences of opinion between Whigs and 
Radicals. But the very principle of Whig-Radicalism is a rule 
which does not admit of exceptions. The rule is’ neutrality; 
make an exception—permit but one ground of hostility, and the 
neutrality ceases. Let us try the principle by a practical case 
Mr. Henry Butwer, for example, whose recent very useful 
pamphlet has developed the true principle of Whig-Radical 
union, is an adherent of the Government, and Meinber for Radical 
Marylebone. The electors of Marylebone will not be misrepre- 
sented by a Member who votes against either Short Parliaments, 
or Extended Suffrage, or the Ballot. Now, suppose that the Ga 
vernment make Short Parliaments and Extended Suffrage open 
questions, but continue their hostility to the Ballot. In that case, 
Mr. Butwer would have to choose between Marylebone and the 
Ministry: he must needs either vote against Ballot and keep his 
place, losing his seat, or vote for BaHot, keeping his seat but losing 
his place. Any one question, in short, which the earnest Reformers 
have deeply at heart, and to which the Government as such should 
beactively opposed, requiring active hostility from their adherents, 
would deprive the Government of the support of earnest Reformers ; 
it would, notwithstanding Ministerial neutrality on other points of 
difference, be an element of continual discord between Whigs and 
Radicals. This being plain, we have only to inquire whether there 
be any question besides Ballot, Short Parliaments, and Extended 
Suffrage, on which the earnest Reformers will not bear active hos- 
tility from the Government. 

There is the all-absorbing question of Peerage Reform—“ the 
question of questions"—‘ the grand essential,” as it is called 
by our curious Whig-Radical friend the Eaaminer, who at the 
same time loudly praises Sir Jonn Campse t's Peerage-pre- 
serving speech at Edinburgh, thus encouraging the Whigs (we 
intentionally repeat the expressidn in answer to his challenge 
of last Sunday) to persevere in their Tory view of the question 
of questions. But this isadigression. Let every Whig individu- 
ally vote as he pleases upon Peerage Reform; but if the Whigs, 
as a Government, would have the strenuous support of the 
Radical masses, they must not, as a Government, actively oppose 
the Radical question of questions. No one asks them ac- 
tively to support that question. Neutrality is the utmost 
that any considerate Reformer requires of them. But this 
neutrality must be a rule without even one important exception. 
If Whigs and Radicals were treating about what should be made 
Cabinet questions, degree or quantity would be the matter of ne- 
gotiation. But mere neutrality—the very limited principle of oper 
questions—demands that it should not be cut still shorter, or 
rather destroyed, by any limit to its application. We do not look 
a gift horse in the mouth; we accept with thanks the smallest 
present; but we have the same right to the whole as to any part 
of what is our own. Every exception to that negative rule of for- 
bearance amongst men which we call honesty, being in deadly 
opposition to the rule, goes by the name of thieving. Ministerial 
neutrality as to Ballot, Short Parliaments, and Extended Suffrage, 
with hostility to the Radicals on the grand question of Peerage 
Reform, would resemble honesty as to another’s property in clothes 
and furniture, while he was robbed of his fortune. Like this is 
the wide difference between Cabinet and open questions; and a 
most suitable topic it will be for the coming Ministerial after-dinner. 








ANOTHER QUESTION FOR THE CABINET. 


Since last week no change for the better has taken place in the 
prospects of the Bank. On the contrary, the opinion has gained 
ground that President Jackson will prove more than a match for 
the Old Lady in Threadneedle Street. He said, ‘The American 
people shall have a gold currency ;” and, with the prompt resolu- 
tion which belongs to his character, instantly adopted measures 
which have caused a large exportation of gold from Europe to 
America. This drain continues, and has been severely felt by the 
Bank of England. Their stock of metallic money. was never so 
low as at present since the passing of Pxex's Bill, except perhaps 
during the panic of 1825; and it is eontinually decreasing. 
What is worse, the wisest heads of the Parlour seem to be at 
a loss for means whereby to keep in their coffers the very few 
millions that remain. The Directors, however, being greatly 
alarmed,—seeing that unless the drain of gold be stopped, the 
Bank of England itself must soon stop,—have, in City language, 
“put on the screw;” that is, they are endeavouring by all the 
means in their power to diminish the amount of paper-money. 
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This is felt all over the country, like something wiong at the 
heart in every part of the human body. The prices of nearly all 
manufactured goods, and of most sorts of raw produce, have begun 
to fall; whilst credit, which in this country is the soul of production 
and trade, has received a considerable shock. There is not yet 
any absolute want of money, nor even a panic apprehension of it ; 
but doubt, uncertainty, anda reasonable fear, prevail amongst intel- 
ligent capitalists of every order. The most obvious and pressing 
danger is, that the measures which the Bank have taken and may 
take in their own defence, should cause a great diminution of em- 
ployment for labour throughout the country ; and in the midst of 
winter too, when the cost of subsistence, firing and warm clothes 
included, presses hardest upon the working classes. 

Unfortunately, the fall of prices has not extended, nor does it 
seem likely to extend, to the common food of the people. The po- 
tato crop, though good in some districts, is generally deficient, 
and, in too many places, a total failure. Nowhere was the growth 
of corn unusually abundant; while on cold lands, in the South of 
England, in the North of England, and throughout Scotland and 
Ireland, the quality of all sorts of graim is unusually bad. The 
corn crops in the United States have failed, to the extent, it is 
asserted, of nearly a third; and we have heard that American 
orders have reached Liverpool for a quantity of English wheat, 
which will fill eighty ships of two hundred tons each. Under 
such circumstances, it is but natural that prices should be rising 
in Mark Lane. And prices there have risen gradually ; which in- 
dicates that they will be maintained, even if they do not advance, 
as seems more probable. Upon the whole, therefore, the least 
careful observer may see the prospect of a great diminution of 
employment for labour, together with a considerable increase in 
the price of common food. 

Far be it from us to over-colour a picture of coming evil. The 
reality is always bad enough without the apprehension, and is 
sometimes aggravated by an excess of the latter. But in cases 
like this, it is really necessary to look forward. We said so 
in the early part of summer, when weather as cold as Christmas, 
and other reasons for thinking that the great economical “ pros- 
perity ” with which Lord MeLBourne’s Government had been fa- 
voured, would not last till the end of the year, induced us to warn 
Ministers of the then distant danger. The Minister to whom in 
particular this subject should have been a matter of constant re- 
gard, seems to have been utterly heedless of it. We are inclined 
to look upon the present Chancellor of the Exchequer as a doomed 
politician. If he should be vigorously attacked by those who live 
through profits and wages, certainly there is no class of politicians 
who will come to his rescue. May Lord MeLtsourns take warning 
by Mr. Rice's position! Economical difficulties and suffering 
are always attributed to the actual Government; and none but a 
very popular Government in other respects could bear such unpo- 
pularity as must befall the present Administration, if the signs of 
the times do not deceive us. St. Jonn Lone was a murdering 
quack ; but counter-irritation is one of the most legitimate prac- 
tices of the healing art. And when the wise state physician fore- 
sees an inflammation not otherwise curable, he will make ready 

to stop it by a different one which shall be under his command. 

’ We shall return to this subject; but must conclude for the pre- 
sent with a most appropriate extract from the Spectator of the 7th 
of last May. 

“* With a prospect of difficult times, that is a foolish Government which does 
not render itself beloved. Much will be patiently borne when the rulers are 
supposed to be patriotic. Though good intentions form the pavement of hell, yet a 
Government cannot exist without them when popular discontent accompanies po- 
pular power. As to all great purposes, we have no government but in name. The 
Obstructive Lords stop the machine of authority. The National Representa- 
tives may will what the nation pleases, but can effect nothing. The whole Go- 
vernment, considering the Lords as an essential part thereof, treats Ireland with 
cruel injustice, and Great Britain, which demands ‘equal justice for Ireland,’ 
with the most insulting contempt. If the Commons show good intentions by 
the measures which they carefully prepare for destruction by the Lords, they 
show much weakness in their dealings with that obstructive part of govern- 
ment. Ministers, pleased with their growing majority in the Commons—not 
displeased, it would also appear, when the Commons tamely submit to the 
Lords—and perhaps attributing our economical prosperity to their own wis- 
dom and conduct—seem perfectly at ease. On several recent occasions they 
have given unnecessary offence to the masses. People are beginning to pick 
holes in their character. Lord Glenelg, one hears it said, is not fit to deal with 
the rebellious state of Canada; the Chancellor of the Exchequer prefers 
crooked paths to straight ones, and is apt to jockey popular Members eut of 
their objects; the Leader of the House of Commons takes a small view of 
great questions; several of the other Ministers indecently vote against propo- 
sals of reform which once had their warmest support; and the Premier ap- 
ae to want firmness, except of manner, in his contests with the aristocratic 

ody to which he naturally belongs. Such is the present talk of many who 
belong to that class which, whenever it pleases to exert itself, can make or un- 
make Administrations. Notwithstanding O’Connell’s hearty efforts to main- 
tain the coalition between Whigs and Radicals, that most desirable union ex- 
hibits symptoms of coming to anend. The Court!—Mr. Hudson would have 
a much shorter journey this time. Suppose Sir Robert Peel Prime Minister 
under Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst; then watch the weather and the price-cur- 
rent of Mark Lane. We are not alarmists ; but the times do really seem to be 
getting out of joint. Fore-warned is said to be fore-armed: and it were to be 
wished that Lord Melbourne, instead of gracing a dinner-party to-morrow, 
should stay at home and reflect on the subject of this well-meant article. Lord 
Grey’s Government was blinded and ruined by a sycophant press. The 
best friends of Ministers are those who tell them plain truth in the spirit of 
friendship.” 





GOOD BYE TO THE APPROPRIATION CLAUSE. 
Tue resolution for appropriating a possible surplus of Irish 
tithes to the uses of the Irish people, was brought forward (by 
Mr. Warp) only as the symbol of a great principle, which Mr. 





SHarMAN Crawrorp has submitted to the National Association 
for Ireland. We print elsewhere his proposed resolutions. 
Whatever may be thought of them in Ireland, we can assure 
Mr. Crawrorp, that the earnest Reformers of Scotland and 
England have taken leave of the “ possible surplus”, scheme; 
that though it might have been sufficient ‘hen, they regard it now 
as wholly inadequate to the purpose of tranquillizing Ireland; that 
they prefer, infinitely, contending for that which may be under- 
stood and defended, which is open and above-board, honest, plain, 
and tangible, to another engagement with the enemies of Ireland 
for a deceitful shadow. When the House of Commons agreed to 
Mr. Warp's resolution, they intended to affirm—First, “ That it 
is not compatible with justice to Ireland, and with the theory and 
practice of the British laws as applied either to England or Scot- 
land, that the great body of the people should be taxed to pay for 
the Church of the minor portion; and that it is equally incompa- 
tible with the principles of religious liberty that any man should 
be compelled to pay for the ordinances of a church with which he 
is not joined in communion: Secondly, that as, under the present 
application of the tithe composition, a tribute is levied upon the 
whole nation for the uses of the church of only a tenth portion of 
the community, the people of Ireland are therefore justified in 
demanding the total extinction of an assessment so applied.” 
Such was the principle of the Appropriation-clause. Give us, 
said the Irish Members, but an acknowledgment of that great 
principle, and we shall be satisfied for the present. But the prin- 
ciple was never stated fully or fairly; so that its advocates had to 
contend for what seemed not worth obtaining; and, as no one 
ever pretended that it was aught but a stepping-stone to more, our 
opponents were free to charge us with concealment and deceit. 
In a word, the Appropriation-clause, applying only to a small and 
even doubtful surplus, was a cowardly expedient for reconciling 
incompatible objects—the recognition of two opposite principles— 
the principle of condemning, and the principle of maintaining, a 
Church paid by all for the use of the small minority. The boldest 
policy, as the Chronicle says, is often the safest. Perhaps if the 
Appropriation-clause had applied to Irish tithes generally, it 
would not have been defeated. The earnest Reformers of Eng- 
land and Scotland care nothing for that questionable surplus: the 
Dissenters everywhere are indifferent about a measure which 
upholds the principle of forcing all to pay for the church of a few; 
and no one, except indeed the Irish landlords, can approve of pitch- 
ing to them by way of sop, as Mr.O'ConNeELL now proposes, nearly 
half of the revenue from tithes. A measure which should inlist 
the warmest sympathies of all Dissenters from all Established 
Churches, and of all earnest Reformers also, in Scotland and Eng- 
land as well as Ireland,—a measure, further, expressing all that 
was meant by it, devoid of contradiction, with no lie in it, solid, 
plain, and honest,—such a measure would be more easily carried 
than the poor, double-faced, baseless, unreal, indefensible, unsa- 
tisfying, and rejected Irish Tithe Bill of last session. On this 
subject we entirely agree with Mr. Crawrorp. Let him perse- 
vere. He will be backed by the Dissenters and Reformers of 
England and Scotland. England and Scotland, we again assure 
Mr. O’ConNELL, are not indifferent, still less hostile to Ireland. 
What the Dissenters and Reformers of the North of Ireland think 
of Mr. Crawrorp’s resolutions, will be seen by the followin 
remarkable extract from a journal of extensive circulation an 
deserved influence, the Northern Whig, of Belfast. 


“MR. SHARMAN CRAWFORD—SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 

‘* We consider the reception which Mr. Crawford met with at the Associa- 
tion in Dublin, from an assembly composed chiefly of Catholics, and the 
general feeling which has been manifested towards him during and since his 
controversy with Mr. O'Connell, as a powerful and important indication of the 
public mind. Between him and Mr. O'Connell there is and can be no 
rivalry for leadership. That we take to be out of the question. But, consi- 
dering the position which Mr. O'Connell has long held, and the facility with 
which he has been able, if not to create the public feeling in Ireland, at least 
to direct and control it, almost at pleasure, it is a phenomenon of no slight 
importance, to find the man who ventured so fearlessly and determinedly to 
dissent from Mr. O’Connell, received with so much cordiality at the Corn 
Exchange. It is an evidence, not that the people of Ireland have lost any 
confidence in Mr. O’Connell, but that they are prepared to follow their leader 
further than he expected ; and that further they will go, whoever may be at 
their head. Mr. O’Connell was acting for the best; and the result of the 
session proved that he stood out for even more than the Tory Lords were 
disposed to grant, and for as much as, perhaps, Ministers could be induced to’ 
propose. But, if we do not mistake the indications of the times, the people 
will not again consent to strike a bargain with their oppressors upon the same 
terms as those previously offered. 

“‘ We are aware that a dread of turning out the Whig Ministry has operated 
—and not unnaturally—to restrain many a Reformer from pressing for full jus- 
tice. This policy has its palliations; but we think it was carried too far; and 
we are perfectly satisfied that the principle is a bad one. Why, for instance, 
are we to assume that Ministers must go out, if the People demand ample jus- 
tice? Is it not more reasonable to suppose that they will advance with the 
People? It ought never to be lost sight of, that a Ministry cannot go in ad- 
vance of the People. If they attempted it, they would forthwith be ejected 
from office; for this very simple reason, that, not having the People on their 
side, the People’s Representatives would be against them, and would vote them 
to be unfitted for governing. 

“¢ What is it that we are in the habit of doing? Why, we frequently com- 
plain that the Ministry are not disposed to reform boldly enough; and, at the 
same time, we raise an outcry against any man who will attempt to goa step 
further, lest he should embarrass them and turn them out of office. This is 
absurd and unjust. No Ministry will venture to advance unless the forward 
pressure be decided; and to suppose if such a pressure were applied, that the 
Ministry would attempt to resist it, is to speak disparagingly of them. Let any 
one say, if he will, that the public mind is not in favour of any particular mea 
sure, and he will have furnished a reason why its advocacy need not be expected 
from the Ministry. But the principle upon which a Reform Cabinet is consti- 
tuted is this, that the decided and settled judgment of the People ought tobe 
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obeyed, as it must be. If the People have their minds made up upon any one 
measure, and instruct their Representatives accordingly, it requires little fore- 
aight to tell that a Ministry will be found to support it. 

«It appears to us that men are making up their minds, very we to press 
dor justice upon fevcinls not upon party grounds; and we take the present 
position of Mr. Crawford as one of the numerous proofs of this. His resolu- 
‘sions, as contained in his speech at the General Association, are founded upon 
re 3 and we rejoice to think that they are likely to meet with the sanc- 
‘tion of that body and of the public. The first of them affirms, that ‘ it is not 
aompatible with justice to Ireland, and with the theory or practice of the 
British laws as applied either to England or Scotland, that the great body of 
the people should be taxed to pay for the church of the minor portion.” Why 
should not this proposition be affirmed, and pressed upon Parliament? _ If the 
people of Ireland have not their minds made up upon this, we doubt whether 
they — to agreement upon any question; and if they have, why, in the 
name of truth and equity, are their wishes not to be fully and fearlessly advo- 
gated? It is absurd to allege that tithes are objected to solely because of their 
amount. There is a nobler principle at work,—a principle which would cause 
the impost to be spurned with indignation if it were only a thousandth part of 
what it is; just as any freeman would die rather than be compelled to bear a 
feather on his shoulder at the command of another. 

* Let us not, then, be represented, before Parliament, as if a partial reduc- 
tion of the burden would satisfy us. If that were all that we wanted, would 
it not be cruelty to applaud those individuals who submit to imprisonment 
and losses rather than pay a fraction of tithes? Let us deal honestly with 
those individuals. If we be not prepared to war against the principle till the 


last, but will consent to a continuation of a gross infraction of religious free- 
_ cent. be made in 


dom, provided only that a reduction of thirty or forty 
favour of the landlords, and a limited sum be claimable, when forthcoming, 
for the instruction of the People, let the People cease to expose their pro- 
perty to loss and themselves to imprisonment, or even death, in the fruitless 
conilict. 

‘* We believe, however, that the day of compromising is nearly past; and 
we look towards the adoption by the General Association of Mr. Crawford’s 
resolutions, as a pledge that the cause for which so many have suffered and 
bled, will not be deserted; and that the blood shed by the Church at Rath- 
eormuc and Dunkerrin, and the hundred other fields reddened by the sword of 


an institution at which Christianity must blush, will not call to Heaven in 
vain.” 





A TORY PLAN OF PEERAGE REFORM. 


ucH is the progress of the Peerage Reform question, that even 

Tories see a necessity for some great alteration in the spirit 

an dbehaviour, at least, of the Upper House. Blackwood of this 

month puts forth a plan of Peerage Reform, which is highly ap- 
proved by the Standard. Let us examine it. 


* That able and intrepid body should consider that, however highly they are 

now estimated for having thrown themselves into the breach, and cast down 
the dragon of revolution at the first encounter, yet the weapons they have em- 
ployed in the conflict may, in the end, if not duly tempered, prove dangerous 
to themselves. If year after year go on, and the bills sent up by the Com- 
mons are rejected, the People will become impatient of restraint, and the cry of 
their being Obstructives may swell into a Reform tempest which may finally 
sink the Constitution. It is impossible to over-estimate the insoucitance and 
inattention of the masses of mankind; the surface alone is seen by them; the 
repetition of falsehood for a certain time in the end makes it passfor truth. Zo 
obviate this danger, we would earnestly and emphatically recommend the Peers 
to prepare, bring into their own House, and mature by full and anxious de- 
bates, during the whole session, a great variety of bills having a practically 
beneficial character. Let them unflinchingly throw out all bills coming up 
from the Commons with a democratic or selfish character; but as sedulously 
mature, and send down to them, many measures calculated, without benefiting 
either the democratic or the aristocratic parties, to remedy existing and prac- 
tical evils, and alleviate the sufferings of the poor. Such topics are in- 
numerable; in the heat of party or selfish legislation they are now all 
but forgotten; but their importance would at once appear if brought forward 
ae after night in the House of Peers, by the ability of a Lyndhurst, an 
Abinger, or an Ashburton. The introduction of a well-digested system of 
Poor-laws into Ireland, free equally from the abuses of the old and the cruelty 
of the new system in England—the correction of the monstrous inhumanity of 
the present law on that subject established by the Whigs—the establishment of 
@ permanent and extensive system of Emigration, by the aid of Government, 
from Ireland—the new -modelling and extending the Church, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, so as to include the unconverted who swarm in the 
realm, and the erection of a permanent system for making the ecclesiastical 
accommodation keep pace with the growth of the population—the extension of 
Local Courts and Cheap Justice in the provinces—the interests of India, of the 
West Indies, of Canada—are among those important topics which might 
occupy their Lordships’ attention; and, by bringing before the eyes of the 
People the real ameliorations they are heartily disposed to promote, effectually 
extinguish the cry of their being opposed to all improvement. It will not do 
in these times to be merely a court of review—they must be also a court of 
original jurisdiction. We attach the highest importance to the early and able 
adoption of this system’; indeed, we are convinced the issue of the struggle de- 
pends upon its being put into practice.” 

Does it? Then “the issue of the struggle” is not doubtful ; 
for the Lords cannot adopt the “system” of salvation here re- 
commended. 

And why not? Because it is forbidden by the constitution of 
the Peerage. Men who are responsible to no one (as Sir Ropert 
PEEL says) but their God, will never consult any other interests 
than theirown. Whenever the Lords have displayed knowledge 
and activity in public affairs, the exhibition has been confined to 
a few of their number; and the exertion has ever had for its sole 
object the advantage of the aristocratic classes. The Lords never 
had, and, as at present constituted, never will have, any feeling 
for the People. All their sympathies are for themselves only. 
They are essentially selfish. “ Practical evils ¢xnumerable,” says 
the monthly organ of Toryism, call for reform. When were 
these discovered? They are “ now all but forgotten,” continues 
Blackwood, “in the heat of party or selfish legislation.” When 
were they noé so forgotten by the House of Lords ? Those evils have 
not been forgotten by those who suffer them. ‘ Innumerable and 
practical,” they occasioned the demand for a Reform of the House 
of Commons. The removal of them is the end for which the 
Reform Bill was supported as a means. But what is it that de- 
prives us for a time of the natural and necessary consequences of 
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the Reform Bill?—It is the House of Lords. The Lords do not 
even “ forget” those “ innumerable practical evils,” but main- 
tain them, by scornfully rejecting every proposal of improvement. 
It is in their very nature to do so. Their “ party and selfish” 
spirit disables them from originating the redress of grievances, 
however “ practical and innumerable ;” and if ever they consent 
to any, it will only be, as before, upon compulsion—through fear. 
Base fear, and nothing else, is the avowed motive of the present 
suggestion. “ The weapons they have employed” against the 
People, “ may in the end, if not duly tempered, prove dangerous 
to themselves.” “ Thecry of their being Obstructives may swell 
into a Reform ¢empest which may finally sink the Constitution "— 
meaning themselves. “ To obviate this danger, we would earnestly 
and emphatically recommend the Peers,” &c. This coward Tory 
but trembles for his idols; and would have them, for but their own 
safety’s sake, assume the guise of generous sympathy for the 
People. Desperate Lynpuurst,\insulting and defying whom he 
hates, is more respectable. 

This is an answer, by the way,to certain Tories, who, because we 
speak plain truth to the Whigs, have joyfully taken it into their 
wise heads that the Spectator would support a Conforming Ministry. 
If Blackwood’s advice were followed by the Tory Lords, the ends 
of Radicalism would be attained; for the Radicals have no other 
final object than the removal of “ innumerable practical evils.” 
To this, as an end, all their demands and efforts, as means, are 
directed. Why, then, should not the earnest Reformers accept 
Conformity amounting to Radicalism ?—Because there is an 7fin 
the case, showing the fraud of one side, and pregnant with disap- 
pointment for the other. Conformity is a mere profession, a 
cheat, a promise made only to be broken: pretending to the same 
ends as Radicalism, its real object is to prevent their accomplish 
ment. Conformity is like a known thief who should offer to take 
care of your money for you, and who, of course, if you were goose 
enough to trust him, would rob and laugh at you. Let us, then, 
be clearly understood. We do think that a Conforming Govern- 
ment, which would give something by way of ground-bait to the 
Reformers, preferable, though not much, to one which should give 
absolutely nothing. But the Conforming fisher does not, because 
he cannot, conceal his Tory hook. Attempt as he may to dis- 
guise it, his object is, plainly and only, to tempt to their destruc- 
tion those whose natural enemy he is. Speaking of Conformity, 
we shall ever say, as before—Beware of the hook! The utmost 
that Conformity can ever do, will be now and then to catch a 
stray Radical gudgeon—Fraraus O’Connor, perhaps, or any 
other fit successor of the late Mr. Henry Hunr—but certainly 


not the Spectator, need we say to any but a Tory finder of mare’s- 
nests? 





THE LORDS “LET LOOSE.” 


Ir the House of Lords were abolished, and Peers came personally 
into the market to purchase seats in a single elective Legislative 
Chamber, the consequences would be, an almost universal cor- 
ruption of the constituent body, the decided predominance of a 
monied aristocracy in the Legislature, and finally, despotism. 
This is the main argument of the Standard against that plan of 
Legislative Reform which supposes as a primary step the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords. 

«Our argument,” said the Standard on Monday, ‘“if we have made our- 
selves understood, is just this. By establishing a single Chamber and consti 
tuting that elective, you would devote the whole.wealth of the House of Lords, 
and indeed all the accumulated wealth of the country, which is thought to be 
represented and protected by the Upper Chamber, to the corruption of the 
House of Commons elections ; and the more widely you extend your suffrage, 
the more extensively must you debauch the morals of the pond Since we 
put this argument upon paper, it has received a striking confirmation from the 
speech of Mr. Gisborne at Chesterfield. * Are you aware,’ said that gentle- 
man, advyerting to the hypothesis of creating 100 Peers of 10,0002. a year each, 
‘are you aware of what must be the effect upon the House of Commons of 
locking up 1,000,000/. a year in the House of Lords?’ The effect plainly 
contemplated by Mr. Gisborne is one unfavourable to the interests of his party : 
the party would be by so much weakened in withdrawing so many rich men 
from the rank of Whig Commoners. But now, look to the consequence of the 
reverse operation. What must be the effect of letting loose, it may be ten or 
twelve millions a year, directly possessed by Peers, and twice as many millions 
a year possessed by men who think themselves represented and protected by the 
Peerage—what would be the effect of letting loose thirty or ek millions a 
year upon the constituencies of the kingdom ? Would it be to render elections 
purer, or to insure a more popular House of Commons ? ” 

So—at present the wealth of the Peers, and of those who 
imagine that they are represented by the Peers, cannot escape 
from the precincts of the House of Lords. It does not circulate 
among the people ; it is not used to influence elections; the Mar- 
quis of Exrrer’s property has no bearing on the representation of 
Stamford, or the Duke of BuccLeucn’s on that of Roxburghshire; 
Peers do not subscribe to the Carlton Club, or to Conservative 
Associations; their wealth is “locked up.” But abolish the 
hereditary legislative privileges of the Peers, and then property to 
the amount of thirty or forty millions a year will be entirely de- 
voted “to the corruption of the House of Commons elections ; then 
only would there be a motive for Peers to interfere in the repre- 
sentation; the extension of the suffrage would serve to spread 
bribery more wide and far—the means of the bribers being un- 
limited: what would become of all the young Lords and Ladies, 
or even of my Lord Duke himself, God only knows, for the family 
property would be devoted wholly to the purposes of buying votes. 
What equivalent would be offered for this enormous expenditure, 
is not mentioned. What inducement would be put before men to 
prevail on them to expend their all for the chance of getting @ 
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part of tt back again, the ingenious journalist has omitted to 
explain. 

Rejecting, however, the extravagant terms in which our con- 
temporary has stated his argument,—and supposing that he did 
not intend to say, as he has said, that al/ the wealth of the 
Peerage, and of those whom the Peers represent, would be ap- 
plied to the purchase of seats in the House of Commons,—we 
would call for some proof of the assumption, that the wealth of 
the Peers is now “ locked up,” and that the abolition of the 
House of Lords would necessarily increase the expenditure of 
Peers in elections. It would also be well if the Standard would 
give some reason for his belief that extension of the suffrage 
would increase bribery. 

The only positively foolish part of Mr. Grssorne's speech at 
Chesterfield is quoted as authority by the Standard: but the 
notion that because a man is a Lord his money is “ locked up,” 
is untrue and absurd, whoever gives it utterance. Weall know 
the reverse. Had Lord Rotte’s wealth been kept out of circula- 
tion, Lord Jonn Russe_t might have been Member for Devon- 
shire ; had Lord AsinGceEr’s money been under lock and key, that 
brilliant gentleman Mr. Scar.terr would certainly never have 
misrepresented Norwich. Although it is a constitutional dogma 
that Peers shall not interfere in elections, there are probably not 
twenty Lords in the United Kingdom who do not at present use 
all the electioneering influence which their property gives them, 
on one side or the other. This is a fact’so notorious, that we think 
the Standard will not venture’‘to deny it. As regards the increase 
of bribery from the extension of the suffrage, there is no reason- 
able doubt that the extension would tend to repress, not to en- 
courage bribery. ‘No human being would dream of ‘purchasing 
a majority in the Tower Hamlets, though Wigan and Beverley 
are in the market. Besides, we are entitled #o say that the plan 
in question contains a specific against bribery in the Ballot; 
which of itself should be sufficient to disabuse the Standard 
of the notion that a single elective Chamber would be the mere 
instrument of a monied aristocracy. 

We asked for some proof of the danger to the Church and the 
Monarchy from a single Chamber; and the Standard replies, 
that it has “ proved an universal danger in proving that the pri- 
mary Parliament must be a tyrant toall.” But where is the 
proof of universal danger? How has the Standard made it ap- 
pear that an assembly truly representing and responsible to the 
majority (for that is the hypothesis) would become a “ tyrant to 
all?” We are charged with assuming the purity of our Legisla- 
tive Chamber—* a form of sophism which pervades” our whole 
argument. But what we really assumed (and will any one dis- 
pute it ?) was, that it is the interest of the great majority to be 
well governed; whence this necessary consequence followed, that 
an assembly really representing that majority would guard the 
rights of property, and just rights of every description. We 
claimed for the majority the attribute of an enlightened self- 
interest. 

The Standard sticks to its historical analogies ; andargues still, 
that because the Long Parliament and the French Constituent 
Assembly were guilty of arbitrary acts, therefore a single Legis- 
lative Chamber elected by Englishmen in 1836 would decree a 
confiscation of property. 

* Every reason that commanded an agrarian distribution at Rome—every 
motive which suggested the English confiscations of the seventeenth century, 
and the French confiscations of the tighteenth century, would exist in tenfold 
vigour, because of the more unequal distribution of property, to command a con- 
fiscation with the Spectator’s single Chamber.” 

Is it possible that the Standard can believe that the distribution 
of property is more unequal in England in 1836 than in 1640, or 
than in France in 1789? or that the desire of an “ agrarian dis- 
tribution” (which, by the way, referred to a division of public 
lands, not a spoliation of individuals) was the sole or even the 
chief cause of the English Civil War or of the French Revolution ? 
We had always supposed that a remarkable feature in the social 
State of England was the wealth of the middle classes, and that their 
wealth had been prodigiously increased of late : and everybody who 
reads the history of England must be aware of the bitter struggle 
that was carried on between the King and the People for some 
years previous to the breaking out of the war against CHar es. It 
is superfluous to prove the arbitrary intentions of CHARLEs, or 
the lengths which he and his Ministers, Laup and WeNtTwortH, 

were determined to go for the establishment of despotism. On 
the other hand, it was impossible for men of the spirit, resolution, 
and political principles uf Pym, Hamppen, and the Duke of Brep- 
FORD, to submit to the measures formed and in progress for 
destroying English liberty. There were two powerful parties in 
irreconcileable opposition. A civil war arose; and the victors, as 
might have been expected, went alllengths. But nothing can be 
more contradictory of historical facts than to affirm, that the aboli- 
tion of the Upper Chamber produced the violence and injustice 
by which too many of the acts of the Long Parliament were 
tarnished. In a state of comparative order and submission to 
the Kingly authority, the House of Lords was poweiless against 
the Commons. It fell before an irresistible national movement. 

If there ever was a country reduced to state of wreichedness by 
misgovernment, it was France under the Bourbons. Taxation 
,avas unequal, and intolerably heavy; the agricultural population, 

according to La Bruyerg, looked more like brutes than human 
beings ; the clergy were luxurious, insolent, and open revilers 
of the established religion; the Court was disgustingly profli- 
gate; the finances in a state of alarming disorder; the adminis- 


tration of justice infamously corrupt; the military reputation of 
France at the lowest ebb: it was in this state of things, and as 
the last resource against anarchy and national bankruptcy, that 
the Deputies of the People were summoned to assemble by the 
Crown. The horrible oppression to which the people had been 
subjected for centuries, had driven them wild, and made them 
thirst for the vengeance which they exacted. To say that their ex- 
cesses were caused by the Constituent Assembly, with the histo- 
ries of the reigns of the predecessors of Louis the Sixteenth 
before us, is drawing too much on the presumed ignorance of the 
readers of newspapers. 

If the Standard should prove that the people of England have 
now the same motives for a violent revolution as those which 
prompted our forefathers to rise against Caarues the First, and 
the French to overthrow the Boursons, then indeed we should 
acknowledge that a strictly Representative Government might be 
made the instrument of injustice to individuals, and produce con- 
fiscation of property. In that case, it would merely effect the will 
of the majority. The Sfandurd says that the same motives which 
actuated the French in the eighteenth century exist “ in tenfold 
vigour” in England; which is the same as asserting that the 
Government of WiLL1AmM the Fourth is ten times more oppressive 
than that of France in 1789, and the condition of the bulk of the 
English people ten times more wretched than that of the French 
at that period! But this assumption, on which the whole analo- 
gical argument of the S/andard rests, is utterly unsupported, and . 
manifestly false. 





A SLOP-10 “Ors. 


WepnespAy was a doleful day to Cockney Councillors, their 
spouses and progeny. The civic Parliament, pressed hard.from 
without, submiited to the dire necessity of retrenchment in the 
funds of feasting. We have not had an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the price of turtle since Wednesday, but of course it has 
fallen at least 50 per cent.; Madeira will lie in the docks a perfect 
drug, and punch be shunned like pollution. No wonder that the 
Council broke up in sulky sorrow. ‘ The members,” says the re- 
porter in the Morning Chronicle, “moved out of Court evidently in 
avery melancholy condition.” Melancholy they well might be, not 
only because of the diminished dinners, which affected their own crea- 
ture comforts more especially, but also for the storm sure to burst 
upon them on their return home. We can fancy a worthy mem- 
ber of the Council alarming his wife and daughters with the rue- 
ful cast of his visage, not daring, until! primed with port, to dis- 
close his cause of grief, while they sre suspecting a fallin the 
Stocks, a failure in the City, or the wreck of ship and cargo “ un- 
derwritten” by “ Figgins.” At length the horrible truth is told: 
—“There’s to be no more ‘ops! The Court has put down the 
summer excursions !”— : 
‘¢ Then came at once the lightning and the thunder !” 

To describe the rage of the female Figginses, is beyond our power. 
To have curtailed the expenditure in guzzling and gormandizing, 
was allright and proper. Men have no business to leave their 
families two or three days in the week,.and, under the pretence 
of looking after the London Bridge Approaches, or the Sewers and 
Lamps, consume hour after hour at low tavern feeds: but the 
“ hops” were so genteel, and refined, and sentimental! In the 
“summer excursions” the wives and daughters of the civic 
aristocracy had an opportunity of enjoyment at the public ex- 
pense. Nobody could object to any thing so harmless and roman- 
tic asa jaunt to Putney by water. But the allowance for these 
innocent and praiseworthy recreations was entirely abolished ; 
while, with unmitigated selfishness, the Court voted considerable 
though reduced sums for the continuance of their own Com- 
mittee-dinners. Such, we doubt not, is a fair specimen of what 
many an unhappy member of the Common Council has had to 
endure from his wife and daughters, as a punishment fur Wednes- 
day's proceedings. 

Let the ladies, however, take comfort from the reflection, that 
the time cannot be far distant when Corporation Committee-din- 
ners in London will share the same fate as the ‘ summer excur- 
sions.” The reluctant and long-deferred reduction in the expendi- 
ture, submitted to on Wednesday, will not and ought not to satisfy 
the heavily-taxed citizens. The allowances to the Committees 
are preposterous. One would suppose that the actual manage- 
ment of the property and finances of the City devolved upon the 
Committees; though there are officers of every description, with 
large salaries, appointed to do the work. There are Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Chamberlains, Surveyors, Treasurers, Solicitors, and 
how many more we cannot tell, on whom the real business falls. 
We are convinced that there is not the least necessity for 
any Committee allowances; and that if they were entirely 
done away with to-morrow, there would be no more difficulty ia 
Loudon than in Leeds cr Liverpool, in finding trustworthy, re- 
putable, and clever men, to manage municipal affairs. When a 
real reform is effected in the London Corporation, the ladies will 
have their revenge for the loss of their “ hops.” 








It was mentioned in the Spectator last week, on the authority of the 
Daily Papers, that Lord Brougham had been visiting Lord Melbourne 
at Brocket Hall. A weak invention: Lord Brougham has not been 
at Brocket Hall; and thus the only foundation for the story that he 
was about to join the Ministry, in the capacity of Political Chancellor 





with a salary of 7000/1. a year, after carrying a bill for the separation of 


the Chancellor’s duality, is taken away. ist} aed SS Sa 
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MEMOIRS OF LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 


Except in a few occasional passages, this volume is not so much 
a biography, as an historical commentary upon the events in 
which the author was engaged. The value of the anecdotes—for 
the biographical portion is nothing more—arises from the 
glimpses they give of the early situation of the Bonaparte family, 
the picture they furnish of the mind of Revolutionary France, and 
the consequent assistance they will yield to the future biographer or 
historian of NaPoLEoN. In the commentary, we may now and then, 
perhaps, get a little closer view than heretofore of the various 
factions under the Directory, and of the motives which actuated 
Lucien in the not greatly conspicuous part he was then enacting 
in the Council of Five Hundred; but save this, the commentary 
has no value whatever. It is tediously minute, written in the 
spirit of a bygone age; and is eked out with long reports of ora- 
tions delivered from the tribune, for the most part by the hero of 
the tale. 

The volume nominally commences with the year 1789; when 
JOSEPH was twenty-two years old, NAPOLEON twenty, and LuciEN 
fifteen; and closes in 1799, shortly before Napo.Lron’s return 
from Egypt. At the first period, Corsica had just-been declared 
an integral part of France, and the three brothers were assem- 
bled on the island,—Napo eon a sub-lieutenant of artillery, oc- 
eupied imstudy; JosepH engaging in what our author calls the 
“administration of the departments ;” whilst Lucien enrolled 
himself a member of the popular societies, and appears to have 
attained such success by his enthusiasm and a claptrap kind of 
eloquence, as within two years (dismissed by him in one sentence) 
to have become a kind of Corsican mob-leader. On the return of 
Paou1, Lucien entertained him with a schoolboy oration; and 
the veteran overwhelmed the oratorical member of the Popu- 
lar Society with applauses,—less, it would seem, on account of the 
merit of the speech, than with the view of gaining over the 
Bonaparte family to the counter-revolution he meditated. Either 
the enthusiasm of LucixEn, or wore probably the greater firmness of 
Madame Bonaparts, rendered the attempts of the patriot use- 
less ; and Paout having brought over to his side the greater part 
ef Corsica, and menacing his opponents with proscription, our 
hero was selected the chief of a deputation sent by the Popular 
Society to demand succours from the Jacobins of Marseilles and 
Paris. Scarcely had Lucien departed, when his mother with 
her children was compelled to escape from the violence of the 
Corsicans ; and the whole family united at Marseilles, in no very 
exalted plight as regards finances. Josrepn, however, had got 
the situation of Commissary at War; Lucien, who was quite a 
Hien at Marseilles, had a berth under him; NAPOLEON devoted 
the ehief part of his pay to the support of his family ; and under 
the title of refugee patriots, the rest got rations of bread; so that, 
with the “ good management and economy” of Madame Bona- 
PARTE, they contrived to subsist. 

The next step in Lucien’s life, was hisfproceeding to St. Maxi- 
min, a small town a few leagues from Marseilles, as a keeper of 
military stores; where his speeches carried him ‘rapidly from the 
arm-chair of the Society to the, Presidency of the Revolutionary 
Committee.” He took the name of Brutus, and shortly became a 
kind of dictator at St. Maximin; but used his power for the protec- 
tion of the denounced, in a manner which exposed him to risk, and 
might have ended in his destruction, had not the overthrow of 
RoBESPIERRE opportunely happened. At first, however, this 
geunter-revolution involved him in trouble; and he was com- 
mitted to the prison at Aix as a Jacobin, with the daily expecta- 
tion of being massacred. But the capture of Toulon had oc- 
eurred ; NAPOLEON was a general officer; and although he had 
mot power enough to get himself employed, he had influence 
enough with Barras to procure an order for the liberation of 
Lucien. 

Up to this time there is a good deal of character in the 
velume; but after this its interest may be said to cease. Pre- 
vious to his election to the Council of Five Hundred, Lucien 
bad indeed been appointed, through Napoteon’s influence, a 
gommissary of war to Morrau’s army; but the twelvemwonth he 
was engaged in this occupation is a blank in the volume, and 
does not appear to have been much else in reality. According to 
his own account, he neglected his duties to make speeches in fa- 
vour of the Directorial Government, which then seemed to him the 
best of all possible republics ; and to discuss unpalatable theories 
with Royalists and Sxtcbins, by which he offended them both. 





The reputation of the Hero of Italy, however, shielded him from 
the effects of his indolence in action and his industry in talking. 

Of whatever use this work may be to the world, its publication 
is unquestionably ill-advised as regards the author; for it tends 
completely to dissipate the halo which surrounded the name of 
Lucizn Bonaparts. Instead of the lofty Republican, setting 
at equal defiance the threats and blandishments of his Imperia 
brother, we see an amiable and enthusiastic person of impulse, 
very much tickled with abstract and impracticable republics 
in theory, very partial to the juste milieu in practice; shrinking 
of himself from the removal of any difficulty by a bold but ne- 
cessary line of action, yet so incapable of foreseeing difficulties, 
that he devotes the interval between the virtual death of the Di- 
rectory and its forcible dissolution by his brother, to an elaborate 
exposition and defence of an ingenious paper constitution, which 
Sreyves, with the assistance of Lucien, had prepared, and which, 
with all the experience of the Empire, the Bourbon, and the Or- 
leans dynasties, besides the faflure of Heaven knows how many 
revolutions elsewhere, he still considers would have consolidated 
another “ best of all possible republics” in France, if NAPOLEON 
had not altered the scheme. It was, however, so utterly imprac- 
ticable, in the state of anarchy, dissension, and fivalry which 
then prevailed in France, that it may be questioned if it ever 
could have been set up, much less have lived. The reader who 
wishes its details, will find them in the last chapter of the volume. 
In its principle it resembled our own theoretical constitution, so 
as to have a number of “checks and balances;” but it differed 
from ours in this essential particular, that its forms were all ab- 
stractions, raised up for the nonce, instead of being the natural 
production of time and circumstances, whilst there were three 
kings instead of one. 

We alluded on the arrival of the volume to its sophistical de- 
fence of NAPOLEON’s ambition; and we see no reason to alter our 
judgment. The unproked and unjustifiable invasion of Egypt 
does not receive a word of censure for its public immorality ; 
the overthrow of the Directorial Government is defended, on the 
ground of its having before been changed in form without taking 
the votes of the people in its favour, so that our author holds “ it 
was no government at all” (although the real defence was the 
necessity of the act) ; and the weak assumption of the purple seems 
to be approved of. These remarks, however, only apply to the 
arguments in favour of his brother. In matters of fact, and in 
things relating to himself, the personal truth of Lucien seems 
unimpeachable. 

The incomplete and partial manner in which the volume was 
first introduced to the public, has left few if any passages of in- 
terest to be culled from its pages. The following is one of the 
most curious in the book, for the amiable point of view in which it 
shows the Corsican people, and the light it throws upon the early 
Revolutionists. Such a mixture of ardent enthusiasm and gross 
ignorance was well fitted to triumph over the old, formal, and cor- 
rupt Governments they chiefly had to contend with, not only by 
the courage, but by the blind determination toattempt almost im- 
possibilities, which these qualities inspired. It was a spirit, how- 
ever, only fitted for destruction, not for organization and esta- 
blishment; and when Napo.eon, its absolute concentration, 
tried tocreate’an empire, his star began to wane. 

“Tt was, I believe, in 1792 that a numerous fleet, commanded by the brave 
Admiral Truguet, sailed from Toulon, iaden with troops directed against Sar- 
dinia. This fleet came to an anchorage in our beautiful bay. As soon as it 
became known, the whole population of Ajaccio scattered themselves on the 
sea-shore. The sails dotted the horizon, and shone in the splendours of a 
cloudless sky. JZ set out immediately, and collected some members of the Club, 
who, in the absence of my two seniors, were delighted to follow me. I placed 
myself at their head, exclaiming, ‘ Behold our brothers! Behold the tricolour 
flag!’ We ran like madmen the length of the shore, as if we could the sooner 
join the fleet by removing ourselves from the port. The music, the flags, the 
discharges of musketry in token of joy, formed part. Whilst we ran until 
out of breath, the vessels, driven by a favourable wind, entered the bay. We 
perceived too late that they had cutstripped us; and we hastened to return 
back. Through too great eagerness, we were the last who arrived before the 
fleet ; but at the name of the Popular Society, then a new and magic power, all 
ranks opened before us; and, followed by a deputation, of which they pro- 
claimed me the chief, I repaired on board the Admiral’s vessel. 

“ The troops were composed of young Marseilloise, still ill-disciplined, and 
bringing into the service the agitation of the clubs. These young men had 
communicated to the ships’ crews a taste for political discussions. On board 
each vessel they had established a Popular Society ; so that, notwithstanding 
their courage, these troops tried the patience of the Admiral tolerably well ; 
and their insubordination caused the failure of the expedition to Sardinia. 
We were hardly announced, before the Popular Society of the Admiral’s vessel 
assembled in a public sitting in the great hall of the council. I made a dis- 
course. The President gave us the fraternal embrace, and invited us to the 
honours of the sitting. The President was a clerk for the distribution of the 
rations: he harangued us for more than half an hour, in such a strain that we 
could hardly retain our gravity. I remember that be commenced with a 
voice, by turns gruff and shrill, with the gesticulations of a demoniac: ‘ The 
further I go, the more I see that patriotism gains everywhere; the further I 
go, the more I see that the brave sans culottes are irresistible ; the further I go, 
the more I see,’ &c. &c. He continued thus to repeat his the further I go, 
the more I see, at least twenty times, to the great admiration of his comrades 
and of the sailors. As to us, he completely called to mind the comedy of Zes 
Plaideurs—‘ When I see the sun and when I see the moon.’ The officers of 
the ships, who assisted at our reception, had the merit, like us, of being silent. 
We announced in our turn for the next i a public sitting, in order to fra- 
ternize with the club of the vessel. We departed in the midst of patriotic 
acclamations. This solemnity did not edify our islanders: accustomed to leave 
public speaking to our chiefs, and to those who distinguished themselves b, 
their talent, we noticed the silence of the officers and the confusion of this 
crowd, and we asked among ourselves whether all the popular societies on the 
continent were thus composed. We prepared, without delay, the next day to 
show our superiority; and certainly it would not have been difficult to have 
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attained this end, had not the Marseilloise, before our sitting, been desirous to 
show us that their actions carried thera even further than their eloquence. 

‘* T was occupied at my desk in preparing the speech I was going in a few 
hours to deliver, when I heard a tumult still afar off; soon it became more dis- 
tinct. The noise of the shutting of doors by turns was drowned with the ac- 
customed cry of our commotions, ‘ Serra, serra !’—‘ Shut, shut!’ The tocsin 
sounded to arms. A troop of friends ran to the house as I came out of it. We 
marched towards the great square, from whence the noise came. The streets 
were filled with armed men. Near the gate of the city, a woman with her hair 
dishevelled cried out, ‘ The Jacobins are assassinating my husband!’ She was 
a Corsican, married to a Frenchman, who formerly having held a part in the 
administration, was known for his aristocratical opinions. He was unfortu- 
nately on the pier when the Marseilloise disembarked : he was pointed out as an 
aristocrat ; and immediately the cry, ‘ Les aristocrates 4 la lanterne !’ resounded 
amongst the multitude of the disembarked. But this cry, to which the Mar- 
seilloise were accustomed, intoxicated with the demagogical fanaticism, far from 
finding an echo amongst the good inhabitants of Ajaccio, excited their horror 


-and their indignation. They armed themselves in a body to defend the victim. 


‘© When I arrived in the square, it was filled with the entire population, deter- 
mined not to permit our walls to be dishonoured with so cowardly an outrage. 
The officers of the squadron recalled all the Marseilloise. Seconded by our ef- 
forts, they succeeded in hurrying them away and consigning them to their ves- 
sels: they appeared no more on shore; and certainly we had lost all desire to 
fraternize with them. The fleet set sail a few days afterwards. 

“ This attempt at political assassination made a deep impression upon my 
countrymen. In our Popular Society we had often denounced the proposals of 
the agents of the ancient government ; they regretted, no doubt, their lost places ; 
their yoke had oppressed us; they were looked upon with an evil eye; and their 
long habit of command had not taught them to be prudent: but it had never 
entered the head of any inhabitant that a man might be killed without any mo- 
tive of personal vengeance, and only because he had been powerful, or that he 
thought differently from us! In order to terminate at once the embarrassment 
which these men of the continent gave us, who had so oppressed us, and who 
knew not how to be silent, we resolved to send them away from the island. A 
vessel was prepared, and they were embarked together. ‘ You were not born 
amongst us,’ we said to them, ‘and although become Frenchmen, we cannot see 
fellow citizens in the agents of the tyranny which has so long borne us down. 
We have saved the life of one of your number ; we have spared you from every 
violence; but your preseace and your evil proposals trouble us: we desire no 
more of them. Go home, and leave us tranquil.’ ” 


Upon the manner in which the volume is translated it is un- 


necessary to waste a word. It is sometimes so bad as not to be 
intelligible. 





DR. JAMES JOHNSON’S ECONOMY OF HEALTH. 


Divinine human life into ten septennial periods, Dr. Jounson 
appears to have proposed to examine the physiological characte- 
ristics by which all the epochs are naturally distinguished, and the 
social influences, second only tonatural organization, that operate 
upon them; and thence to deduce fitting rules for the physical and 
moral management of ourselves, and the education of our chil- 
dren, during each “ phase of human existence.” Had the execu- 
tion of the plan been equal to the design, the voiume would have 
formed an invaluable companion for life. As it is, the Economy 
of Health is a very amusing book; containing a variety of sensible 
remarks and much good advice, interspersed with many quaint 
digressions on remotely-connected subjects ; some striking facts, 
picked up in the course of a wide acquaintance with mankind in 
many countries; and proofs of the Doctor's reading amongst the 
poets, in the shape of frequent quotations. The advice, however, 
is sometimes too general to admit of individual application ; or it 
requires greater means and appliances than the generality of 
mankind can command, or a completer control over themselves in 
minute observances than most of us will be found to possess. The 
fact is, too, that hardening processes will often be found ineffective 
or mischievous with the delicate and the invalid; whilst with 
those who are strong enough to persist in their practice, it is to be 
suspected that a good constitution is entitled to much of the credit 
that is bestowed upon certain formalities. 

The two most valuable sections of the volume are incidental ; 
one relating to a new and prevalent disease, the other to the 
effects of travel in subduing or preventing it, as well as descrip- 
tive of the best modes of travelling. According to Dr. Jounson, 
diseases are contingent upon times; and the much-ridiculed 
“‘fashion in physic,” is merely a proof that certain modes of life 
induce certain disorders, or aggravate those of a universal charac- 
ter. The ancients were afflicted with complaints unknown to us, 
and were ignorant of many scourges that have since devastated 
the world. At present many frightful disorders are rare in Eng- 
land, or comparatively mild; but it may perhaps admit of doubt 
whether we are altogether such gainers by the change, as the 
“linked tortures long drawn out” of what our author terms the 
PatHo-Prote1aAn MALapy, may outweigh in the minds of many 
the severe but brief pains of an acute disease. His account of the 
character, origin, and causes of this disorder, as well as his de- 
scription of its popular pathology, is a piece of quaint but power- 
ful eloquence, mingled with touches of dry humour. The whole 
is far beyond our purpose to quote; but we will endeavour to take 
some passages from it, which will convey an idea of the author's 
views of its nature, and at the same time furnish specimens of his 
style. 

PATHO-PROTEIAN MALADY, 

It is a monster-malady of comparatively recent origin. No name, no de- 
scription of it is found in the records of antiquity, or even of the middle ages. 
It is clearly the offspring of civilization and refinement, of sedentary habits and 
Stdtisianl enivore, of physical deterioration and mental perturbation, of ex- 
citement and exhaustion, of the friction (if I am allowed such a term) of mind 
On matter and of matter on mind. It is not the progeny of intemperance, for 
‘our forefathers were more intemperate than we are. It is not the product of 
effeminacy, as far as indulgence in pleasure or idleness is concerned ; for the 
present race is more worn down by labour and care than by ease and dissipation. 
Though millions have felt it, no one can describe it; though thousands have 
Studied it, no one has been able to frame for it an accurate definition. And no 








wonder. It is a Proteus, which assumes the form and usurps the attributes of 


“almost every malady, mental and corporeal, that has scourged the human race 


since the creation of the world. But this is not all. It disdains the character 
of being merely an imitator. It takes on shapes and attitudes that have no 
prototypes in human afflictions. Nor need this excite surprise. We have im- 
ported, through the medium of our boundless colonization, the constitutions and 
maladies of the East and of the West, and incorporated them with those of our 
own. Every day and hour the experienced eye will detect in the streets of 
London the Hindoo features, blanched by our skies of their ochery complexion ; 
the Negro nose and lips, deprived, by the same agents, of their original com- 

anions, the Ethiopian hue and woolly locks. These, however, would have 

een of little consequence, had we not imported with them the bile and the belly- 
ache, the Hindostanee liver and the Caribbean spleen, the phlegm of the North 
and the choler of the South. ° bf ° bd 

This disease has been attributed to the liver, the stomach, the spleen, the 
brain, the spinal marrow, the nerves, the colon, &c. ; each physician drawing 
the Proteian fiend in the shape and hue which it most frequently assumed under 
his own observance. Hence its various designations. Indigestion, hepatitis, 
pi Er nervous irritability, bilious disorder, hypochondriasis, &c. &c. have, 
each in its turn, been the name affixed to the infirmity. It is not difficult to 
discover the clew to this diversity of opinion, The Patho-Proteian affliction 
is not, perhaps, in strict language, an entity—a single disease sent down from 
heaven, or springing from the bowels of the earth; but rather a morbid con- 
stitution or disposition, produced by the various moral and physical causes above 
alluded to, and moulding numerous other maladies into its own resemblance. 
Although the multitudinous causes of this evil must operate in a great variety 
of ways, yet there are two principal channels through which it flows upon man 
and woman much more frequently than through any others ; namely, the brain 
and the stomach, but chiefly the former. The moral impressions on the brain 
and nerves are infinitely more injurious than the physical impressions of food 
and drink, however improper, on the stomach. The multifarious relations ef 
man with the world around him, in the present era of social life, are such as 
must inevitably keep up a constant source of perturbation, if not irritation ; 
and this trouble of mind is not solely, or even chiefly, expended on the organ of 
the mind, viz. the brain and its appendages, the nerves; but upon the organs 
of the body ‘most intimately associated with the brain—namely, the digestive 
organs, including the stomach, liver, and bowels. 

Let us exemplify this. A man receives a letter communicating a piece of 
astounding intelligence—great loss of property, or death of a child, wife, or 
parent. The mind, the brain, the nervous system, are all agitated and dis- 
turbed. But the evil does not rest here. The organs not immediately under 
the will, or directly connected with the intellectual portion of -our frame—the 
organs of digestion, circulation, nutrition, &c.—are all consecutively disturbed, 
and their functions disordered. These corporeal maladies are those which 
naturally attract most the sufferer’s attention. Heseldom comprehends or even 
suspects the nature and agency of the moral cause. He flies to physic, and it 
may very easily be conceived that he generally flies to it in vain. 

But it will probably be remarked, that great events and disasters befall only 
a few, comparatively a and those not often. This is true. But the 
multiplicity and frequency of minor evils are far more than equivalent to the 
intensity and rarity of the greater ones. 


The causes of this malady Dr. JoHNson marshals under four 
heads,—* anxiety of mind, intensity of thought, sedentary avo- 
cations, and plenary indulgence ;” all tending to weaken the body 
and induce irritability; “and morbid or inordinate irritability, 
susceptibility, or sensibility, is the distinctive characteristic of the 
wide-spread malady under consideration.” It has been seen already 
that the Doctor traces the remote origin of the disease to a con- 
stant wear and tear of the brain, arising from what the author of 
England and America calls the “ uneasiness” of society. The 
manner in which the brain acts upon the stomach, and the 
stomach reacts upon the other organs, may be partly seen in the 
following extracts. 


It is well known to every physiologist, that the great internal organs, the 
heart, liver, stomach, &c. perform their vital functions independent of the will, 
being supplied by the ganglionic nerves, a class entirely distinct from those 
emanating from the brain and spine, which are under the guidance of the mind. 
These ganglionic organs not only refuse to tell us how they perform their ope- 
rations in their hidden laboratories, but when they are at work. Thus, ina 
state of health, we have ro conscious sensations from the vital functions of the 
circulation, respiration, digestion, assimilation, secretion, &c. The heart feels 
the presence of the blood, but keeps that feeling to itself. The lungs feel 
the influence of atmospheric air, but give the mind no intimation of such 
feeling. The stomach is alive to the presence of food, and performs the impor- 
tant task of digestion, but troubles not the intellect with any intimation of its 
proceedings. And so of all the other internal organs. This is a wise provi- 
sion of Nature, or rather of Nature’s God. But intercourse between the two 
systems of nerves, the nerves of sense and the nerves of the internal organs, is 
not absolutely prohibited. They mutually correspond, in a state of health, 
without our consciousness, and still more, without pain or inconvenience. But 
let us over-educate, as it were, that is, let us pamper the digestive organs, for 
example, by unnatural stimulation ; or let these said organs be long and,strongly 
associated, in sympathy, with excitement of the intellect and its organ, the 
brain—and what is the consequence? The stomach becomes, as it were, intel- 
lectualized, that is, denaturalized ; so that its sensibility rises from the organic, 
or unconscious, to the animal, or conscious state of feeling! Then it is that 
the process of digestion not only becomes cognizable to our senses, but exceed- 
ingly painful. 

When the stomach has thus acquired an additional sense, a sense properly 
appertaining to a superior organ, the organ of the mind, the owner of that 
stomach has incurred a penalty which will require months or years for ex- 
oneration. He has over-educated an organ which would have performed its 
function much better in its pristine ignorance. * * * 

When the malady in question has attained a certain extent, the stomach not 
only reflects back on the organ of the mind a large share of those afflictions 
which it has sustained from that quarter; but, in consequence of its extensive 
chain of sympathies with various other organs of its own class, as the liver, kid- 
nies, bowels, heart—in short, the whole of those organs supplied by the gan- 
glionic nerves, it weaves a tissue of disorders which no human skill can unravel, 
it constructs a labyrinth of infirmities through which no clew can ap us; it 
fills an Augean stable with evils, which few rivers, except that of Lethé, can 
cleanse away. 

But the action and reaction of the organ of the mind and the great organs of 
the ganglionic system, one on another, are not the only hostilities carried on in 
this condition of the constitution. Let it be remembered, that the whole of 
the alimentary canal, from one extremity to the other, is studded with myriads 
of glands, whose secretions are under the influence of the nerves distributed to 
them. Now each minute filament of nerve participates in the general disorder 
of the gréat nervous centres, and the secretions of the smallest follicle are thus 
vitiated, and become the prolific source of new irritations reflected back on the 
whole nervous system, and ultimately on the mind itself. 
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"Passing over the facts‘connected with the singular case of Mr, 
M'Kerrevt, (a gentleman who, it may be remembered, com- 
mitted suicide in Regent Street, about twelve months since,) and 
the further development of the Patho-Proteian monster,—let us 
state the prevention, and, where cure is possible, the cure. The 
prescriptions are—brief Exercise, and Temperance ; not tempe- 
rance only in eating and drinking, for in that we are most of us 
temperate enough, but in our pleasures and enjoyments, our pas- 
sions, our desires, and more than all in our ambition. If this tem- 
perance cannot or will not be practised, then travel is the best 
palliative: and four skeleton tours are given by the Doctor out of 
his own note-book, accompanied with pleasant general directions, 
and descriptions of the effects he has seen them produce. The only 
objection to these remedies is their difficulty. The universal com- 
petition of which Dr. Jounson speaks, forbids those exposed to it 
to relax their efforts, except under a penalty to which loss of life 
is nothing—loss of caste ; whilst it may be questioned whether the 
habit of mental excitement it occasions, does not produce an intel- 
lectual craving, that would sooner bear bodily pain than mental 
torpidity. Then, again, his accounts of the health-bringing effects of 
travel are only tantalizing prescriptions to those who require it most. 
What would be pleasanter than a two-months’ trip to the Conti- 
nent, or to the Highlands, to the anxious or overworked intellec 
tual labourers of this great metropolis? But how could they spare 
the time? or if they did, how could they find the means to travel 
in the open air, in the most effectual way, alternating rides and 
walks? A physician to the King, happy fellow! may lounge 
in his carriage on roads which the reflection of the summer 
sun makes as hotas the Indies, and then, as he ascends an 
Alpine eminence, or reaches shade, get out and walk; but those 
who physic, or feed, or instruct the King’s lieges, must travel by 
those conveyances that stay for no man. Indeed, the Doctor 
admits that his travelling prescription is only practicable by the 
rich; it may, however, be read by all. 

In saying that the author's advice was too general, we spoke 
generally. There are many specific rules; and here are some. 
TIME FOR MATRIMONY, 
The most proper age for entering the holy bands of matrimony has been much 
discussed, but never settled. I am entitled to my opinion; and although I 
cannot here give the grounds on which it rests, the reader may take it for 


granted that I could adduce, were this the proper place, a great number of | 


weighty reasons, both moral and physical, for the dogma which I am. going to 


should not be contracted before the first year of the Fourth Septenniad, on the 
part of the female, nor before the last year of the same in the case of the 
male. In other words, the female should be at least twenty-one years of age, 
and the male twenty-eight years. That there should be seven years difference 
between the ages of the sexes, at whatever period of life the solemn contract is 
entered upon, need not be urged, as it is universally admitted. There is a dif- 
ference of seven years, not in the actual duration of life, in the two sexes, but 
in the stamina of the constitution, the symmetry of the form, and the linea- 
ments of the face. The wear and tear of bringing up a family might alone 
account for this inequality ; but there are other causes jnherent in the consti- 
tution, and iedependioah of matrimony or celibacy. 

In respect to early marriage, as far as it concerns the softer sex, I have to 
observe that, for every year at which the hymeneal knot is tied below the age 
of twenty-one, there will be on an average three years of premature decay of the 
corporeal fabric, and a considerable abbreviation of the usual range of human 
existence. It is in vain to point out instances that seem to nullify this calcula- 
tion. There will be individual exceptions to all general rules. ‘The above will 
‘be’found a fair average estimate. 

On the moral consequences of too early marriages, it is not my intention ‘to 
dilate; though I could adduce many strong arguments against, and very few in 
favour of the practice. It has been said that ‘matrimony may have miseries, 
but celibacy has no pleasures.” As far as too early marriage is concerned, the 
adage ought to run thus—“ marriage must have miseries, though celibacy may 
have no pleasures, 


The choice of a wife or a husband is rather foreign to my subject, and has | 


and as | upon the cause of Don and Donna. 
My own opinion is, | 


occupied much abler pens than mine to little advantage. 
that were the whole of the adult population registered as they come of age, and 
each person, male and female, drew a name out of the urn, and thus rendered 


matrimony a complete lottery, the sums total of happiness, misery, or content, | 


would be nearly, if not exactly the same, as upon the present principle of selec- 
tion. This, at first sight, will appear a most startling proposition; but the 
closer we examine it, the less extravagant it will be found. 

HOW RICH PHYSICIANS MAY TAKE EXERCISE. 

There was a time when a gentleman walked, because he could not afford to 
ride; and then he was seldom ailing. A period came when he kept his carriage, 
because he could not afford to walk; and then he was seldom well. He hit 
on a remedy that combined the economy of time with preservation of health. 
Instead of jumping into the carriage, on leaving a house, he started off at a quick 
pace, that kept the horses on a trot after him. When well warmed with 


walking, a little fatigued, or straitened for time, he sprang into the carriage, | 


closed three of the windows, and read till he arrived at the next rendezvous, 

after which the same process of alternate pedestrian and passive exercise was 

reiterated. Now this is a combination of the two kinds of exercise which I 

had proved by experiment, many years previously, to be extremely salutary. 
ONE OF TWO CURES FOR HYPOCHONDRIACS, 

It is, however, in that extensive class of human afflictions termed nervous, 
dyspeptic, and hypochondriacal, that a journey to the baths of Pfeffers offers strong 
temptations, and very considerable hopes of amendment. To hypochondriacs 
especially I would recommend this tour. Let them get sea-sick in the Batavier, 
mud-sick in the Maaes, and dyke-sick in Holland; let them then ascend the 
Rhine, amid all the bustle of ste mers and hotels, and wind through the romantic 
scenery of that noble river. They may visit the Brunnens of Nassau—the 
shopocracy of Frankfort—the clean, dull towns of Darmstadt and Carlshrue— 
the old red Castle of Heidelberg—the fairy land of Baden Baden—the prosper- 
ous town of Offenburgh—the Black Forest—the Falls of the Rhine—the Lake 


of Wallenstadt, presenting the most splendid lake scenery in Switzerland—and, | 
Let them be enjoined by their physician to pene- | 


lastly, the baths of Pfetfers. 
trate the gorge of Tamina, and drink and perspire at the source of the waters 
in the rock, as the sine qua non of cure; let them be conjured towmount the 
Galanda, where there is a specific air for removal of low spirits; and then, if 
their “ blue devils” are not drowned in the Pfeffers, or blown away on the Alps, 
they had better jump into the Tamina, for their case is hopeless ! 














After the quotations:given from the work, it may be superflu- 
ous to say that originality is its characteristic. Dr. JonNson 
may have been occasionally indebted to others for his facts or his 
thoughts, but he has made them his own by digesting them. The 
Economy of Health is a faithful reflex of its author's mind, and 
not a thing of shreds and patches. 


LITERATURE OF THE ANNUALS. 


Tue present volume of the Landscape Annual is very favourably 
distinguished from all the rest of its compeers, by its reality. The 
country, indeed, through which Mr. Roscok journeyed, has been 
often described of late, both by military and literary travellers ; 
and the tourist himself hasa staid sobriety, which does not contrast 
advantageously with the animated and sparkling qualities of some 
of his predecessors. Still, the book has a general impress of 
spontaneity and truth. It is not raw, crude, and commonplace, 
like some of the Annuals; nor & forced and cleverly vamped-up 
affair, like others; but the narrative of an actual tour by a gen- 
tleman whose solidity at times touches upon ponderosity, made 
in a romantic land, abounding with remains of departed greatness 
and present strife,—although, sooth to say, our tourist seems to 
have had no desire to mingle in the frays of Christinos and 
Carlists. 

The route was along leading lines of road, for the combined 
advantages, as the travelling-advertisements have it, of comfort 
and safety. Starting from Bayonne, Mr. Roscor reached Madrid 
by Vittoria, Burgos, Valladolid, and Segovia; just peeping at the 
palace of St. Ildefonso, and tarrying at the Escurial; the account of 
which last pile forms one of the features of the book. Inthe capital, 
chheappears to have seen a good deal more than he describes, or he 
found he had been forestalled by others ; and, after wearying himself 
w'th the sights of Madrid, he closed his present Tour in Spain 
with a trip to Toledo, once the Birmingham of the world for sword~ 
blades, but now so reduced that it is almost a personal affront to 
ask an inhabitant the population of the city. ‘What is the use 
of asking what it is now? Ask what it was, when two hundred 
thousand individuals crowded its streets and its marts.” Yet 
the alleged cause of its decline may point a moral. When 
Cuaruzs the Fifth ascended the throne, the French fashion in 
the shape of the sword-blade was introduced ; but the manufac- 


L p : 1a wh } , turers of Toledo obstinately stuck to their old forms, and their 
propound. The maxim, then, which I would inculcate is this—that matrimony | 


trade gradually died away. ‘A lesson for all who persist in lagging 
behind the mode of their age, whether in wit or weapons. 

The subjects which Mr. Roscor handles in his Tour have no 
lack of variety. Besides descriptions of scenery, the incidents of 
travel, and the characters pretty certain to be encountered ina 
country like Spain, he gives the reader touches of history and 
biography, suggested by the localities he is visiting ; criticisms 
on works of art ; verbal pictures of buildings and their accessories, 
with the impressions they produce; facts and speculations on 
agriculture ; morsels of antiquity, and political economy ; pieces 
of criticism on Spanish authors, and quotations from their works, 
that might have been spared ; with occasional disquisitions on any 
thing and every thing, that might have been spared too. 

The nature of the book has of course forbidden much allusion 
to politics, but there are a few indications which seem to have 
more truth than the partisan-like statements that have hitherto 
been put forth by both sides. With much, very much, that is 
obvious to censure, Mr. Roscor seems to think that there are 


| signs of dawning improvement in Spain—traces here and there 


of the formation of a public; and that the intelligent few, when 
they have no sinister purposes to serve, look with equal indifference 
The following sketch of an 
inn group introduces us to a representative of Young Spain. 

Its spacious kitchen was, as usual, the place of general rendezvous for the 
travellers who patronized the establishment, and whose numbers, on the pre- 
sent occasion, were so considerable, and their costume, stature, and complexion 


| so various, that, but for the roof and the female attendants, I might almost 


have fancied myself in the court of an Eastern caravanserai. Close to me, on 
the high-bucked wooden seat, fixed for greater comfort in the chimney-corner, 
where I enjoyed the genial warmth of the fire, sat a tall Aragonese in his capu- 
say, not unlike the Moorish haik or Grecian capdte. The hood, thrown back 


, on the shoulders, exhibited to view his small sheep-skin cap, from beneath 
, which escaped, in matted flakes, a profusion of black greasy hair. 
! tenance, though disfigured by several cicatrices, beamed cheerfully on all around ; 


His coun- 


and his tongue moved quicker than the flappers of Don Quixote’s windmills, 
His neighbour, who received this volley of vivacity, was an Andalusian mer- 
chant, in travelling costume,—a sheep-skin jacket, with silver clasps, tight 
breeches, buskins of leather, large silver spurs, and a guacho hat. They were both 
smoking paper cigars, and had engaged in argument on general politics, occa- 
sionally glancing more or less adroitly at the contest going on in the province. 
Clustering round the fire in front was a motley group, composed of indivi- 


| duals from almost every part of the country—Castilians, Biscayans, Navarrese, 


Galicians, all puffing forth smoke like furnaces, and bandying, in the midst of 
the cloud thus created, arguments somewhat infected by the mistiness of the 
atmosphere. My attention was by degrees fixed upon a young student from 
Salamanca. His robe, which had doubtless once been new, now displaye 
sundry unseemly rents, and was altogether so threadbare and brittle, that the 
first storm that should overtake him out of doors would certainly carry the 
better part of it to the crows. With regurd to his cap, it was in some- 
what better condition ; for, not having been endued with the faculty of growing 
with his head, it had long been reduced to an article of mere show, and was 
carried under the arm, to prove that in rainy weather his locks had once skulked 
under cover. 

He had engaged in conversation with .a Catalan merchant, to whom he was 
recounting the brief story of his life. He then’ descanted on his studies with 
much earnestness and some complacency; and I discovered that, if his robe 
was somewhat antiquated, his ideas were of the newest stamp, full of lively and 
benevolent tendencies, and far more enlarged than I should have supposed it 
possible fora man to have picked up in a Salamanca education. With such 
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, a 
notions he was not likely to be an enthusiastic Christino, still less a Carlist. 
He evidently disliked both parties. He considered them as old tide-marks, over 
which the waves of a much higher flood must very shortly break, to sweep away 
and conceal for ever all trace of their existence. He met, however, with but 
little sympathy in his hearers, who, altogether absorbed by the interest of pass- 
ing events, heard with impatience all reference to a state of things, possible 
perhaps, but remote, equally from their experience and their hopes. 

Here is a rather sensible disquisition on the rationale of 


manners. 

Vitoria has always excited the admiration of foreigners, whether they have 
merely paid it a passing visit, or have enjoyed the experience of a longer resi- 
dence. Provisions are plentiful and cheap, and the climate, notwithstanding 
the vicinity of the mountains, which bound the horizon towards the north, is 
extremely mild and temperate, excepting perhaps a few days in the depth of 
winter. We may, perhaps, seek in vain for that Arcadian simplicity and inno- 
cence of manners celebrated with credulous enthusiasm by former travellers, — 
and for this the civil war may charitably be called into account ; but one 
feature of the national character, observable here and everywhere, cannot fail 
to strike you as you sit with one leg over the other in the arcade of the great 
square,—I mean the tone of repose, of calm, unanxious reliance for the future, 
which pervades every group around you. Doubtless the climate may lay 
claim to something of this, but not to all. Other causes must cooperate. 
And of these, perhaps, the chief is the absence of the commercial and specu- 
lating spirit, and the reliance of the majority upon the more certain, though 
more moderate returns of agriculture and of unambitious trade. Here, as in 
the East, the cobler is as content to be a cobler as the duke to be a duke. 
His pride consists in being a Spaniard ; and for this he knows no other reason 
upon earth than that his father before him indulged the same pride, and 
transmitted it, as a sort of heir-loom, to him. There is, moreover, a sort of 
equality, which is not that of freedom. On the contrary, it derives its source 
from despotic rule; for, where the sovereign is regarded as every man’s master, 
those who share in the feeling of inferiority thus engendered, and from the 
cradle accustom themselves to look up to him as to a being above the ordinary 
level of humanity, naturally view all below that level as little or nothing better 
than themselves. That such is the case, any man may convince himself who 
will be at the pains to examine the structure of society in countries where the 
most rigid despotism prevails,—in the Ottoman empire, or in Persia, for 
example, He will there find precisely the same equality as in Spain, accom- 
panied necessarily by the same slovenly ease of manners, which, wherever it 
appears, is based on the most er ignorance that in the economy of 
human actions there is such a thing as good-breeding. The uneducated and 
untutored Englishman is awkward, because his active aspiring mind has 
obtained some glimpse of a system of manners more beautiful than his own; 
and though ignorant of the means, he would fain appropriate something of 
this enviable possession to himself—a wish which almost necessarily involves 
him in affectation. In one word, every Englishman would, without precisely 
knowing how, be a gentleman ; and, thanks to the finer and more free element 
of his government, the desire, accompanied by industry and good fortune, may 
be realized. But in Spain, and every other country under a purely monarchical 
government, men, to adopt a common phrase, know their place; they are 
under the influence of a modification of the system of castes: such as js the 
father, such must be the son ; there is no jostling for precedence. A traditionary 
acquiescence in the wisdom of established institutions has grown up among 
them; and hence that contentment and animal satisfaction which delude the 
superficial observer—the man who can envy the felicity of a sloth—into a 
belief that beings so gross, so unprovided with mental resources, can be consi- 
dered really happy. 

The character of the Picturesque Annual is the reverse of the 
Landscape. It is pointed, striking, ingenious, forceful, but unreal. 
Something of this is chargeable upon the author, something upon 
his subject. Mr. Rircuiz isa man of talent, almost of genius; 
but he delights in exaggerated forms, strong contrasts, and violent 
efforts, indifferent whether the effects he produces resemble the 
simplicity of nature or the distortions of the phantasmagoria, 
so that an effect there be. He is also a practised observer and a 
skilful littérateur ; but both of these accomplishments sometimes 
injure him, from the obvious complacency with which they are 
paraded. He seems frequently to delight in saying— See what 
I can see, where there is noting worth seeing. Lo, how [ spin 
a chapter, where few besides myself would write a sentence.” 
And a field so thoroughly exhausted as Ireland, was the last place 
favourable to the exercise of such qualities as these. Hence, 
though a certain degree of praise must be awarded to the book, 
it is a very unsatisfactory volume. It reminds us of those people 
met in life who are popularly characterized as being “too clever ;” 
or it resembles imitative articles in the jewellery line, which the 
skilful detect at once, and the purchasers as soon as they begin 
to wear them. 

Passing from the author’s merits, to the matter of his book, 
Mr. Rircuiz commences his tour with the entrance into the Bay 
of Dublin; and this suggesting the comparison that has often been 
made between it and the Bay of Naples, furnishes him with an 
opportunity of examining the truth of the opinion; which he does 
With apparent truth and exactness, and ends by proving that the 
resemblance is very Irish after all. Landing, he gives the reader 
his impressions of Erin’s beggars, the first object that a stranger 
encounters. He institutes a comparison between Dublin and Lon- 
don; perambulates the splendid but small part of the capital—the 
amusement of a morning fora delicate lady; plunges into the more 
remote and larger districts, the abode of wretchedness and Jrish 
poverty,—for, traveller as he is, Mr. Ritcuiz has met nothing 
like it in other lands; sketches the manners and habits of the citi- 
zens; and personifies in “ characters,” though somewhat forcedly, 
the leading traits of the more obvious classes of Irish life. He 
then wanders into the country, and loses himself: what is real 
is old, what is new is fanciful ; and the novelty itself is only in- 
dividual—a fresh person, not a new species. The author, how- 
ever, tries his best. He gleans the field of local superstition ; 

e picks up a tale or two connected with the Rebellion; he cor- 
Tects the impression made by those tourists who see only with the 
eyes of others, and who, if a scene has been celebrated by genius 
or common fame, reecho praise without regard to time, change, or 
truth. He also brings his historical reading into the field, and 
has something to say of CromweLL, Round Towers, RALEIGH, 


and the conquest of Ireland ; while, though expressly disclaiming 
politics as alien to himself and his book, he has his own panaceas 
for Ireland and the Irish. Amid such variety, there is choice of 
matter, and no lack of amusement; but to us, whose eyes per- 
haps are sharpened by habit, there is a want of something which 
is best expressed by the word congenial. One feels or fancies 
that the writer is writing task-work, 

Having already mentioned the comparison between the rival 
Bays of Beauty, we will now quote it. 


It is the fashion to liken the Bay of Dublin to the Bay of Naples; but no 
two objects can be more dissimilar. Even if the outline of the soil were not 
absolutely different, which it is, there are other circumstances which put coms 
parison out of the question. The utter lifelessness of the Southern wave gives, 
at first view, its character to the picture. A preternatural stillness appears to 
reign in the air; and the eye of the voyager turns unconsciously to the dusky 
form of Vesuvius, as if seeking an explanation of the mystery. But as the 
bark pursues her way through the dead water, and the terraced city, with its 
lines of palaces and hanging gardens, comes distinctly into view, another power 
assumes sway over the scene. This is the sun. The calmness of ‘he sea is no 
longer death, but sleep; all is bright, all is beautiful—even tombs and ruins ;. 
and, under the influence of the most delicious climate in the world, we do not 
wonder that the Neapolitans dance and sing and make love, or find it ready 
made, even in the lap of a volcano. 

In the Bay of Dublin, on the other hand, the waters are almost always in a 
state of commotion: In general, the white-crested billows of the Irish Sea 
sweep in towards the land in regular lines; and the roaring of the North and 
South Bulls, as the waves rush over the sands at the opposite ends of the semi- 
circle, bids ominous welcome to the stranger. The sun is seldom visible more 
than an instant. The sky is constantly traversed by heavy watery clouds.) A 
dark shadow broods over the city, sometimes lessening and sometimes increas 
ing, according to its density, the effect of the spires and towers. 

The two pictures, I have said, are very different ; yet both are admirable in 
their several kinds. This was my first approach to Ireland by the Bay of 
Dublin; and after having explored a considerable portion of Continental 
Europe in search of the picturesque, I certainly did not expect to find at home 
a scene of such splendid beauty on so great a scale. The state of the atmos 
sphere was far from being Italian, but I imagined that the varieties of our 
Northern clime were still better ; and the bright green colour of the land com- 
pensated for the presence of those water-clouds which keep vegetation fresh in 
the Emerald Isle, when even the garden of England is an arid waste. 

The peninsula of Howth, on the right hand, appeared through the watery 
air, like an island, only its bold front and lighthouse rising distinctly out of the 
deep. The annexed view, although taken in asomewhat more favourable state 
of the atmosphere, conveys an admirable idea of the scene. Across the low 
isthmus of Howth, the island called [reland’s Eye, boomed full out of the mist ; 
and, further still, in the momentary changes of the atmosphere, that of Lam- 
bay looked like a cloud resting on the horizon. On the left hand, or southern 
point of the bay, lay the island of Dalkey, crowned with a martello tower; 
while before me the whole shore was studded with villas and villages, behind 
which, but verging southward, the woods and fields rose gradually up till they 
mingled with the Wicklow hills. 

DUBLIN HABITS,» 

It seems to me that the gentry of Dublin are too small and unimportant @ 
body to present that almost impassable barrier of caste which they do else- 
where. The attempts at encroachment by the lower ranks are constant, be- 
cause they are successful; and, with a still greater expectation of what is 
called pny | than in other large towns, we find here a very extraordinary dee 
gree of republicanism in the constitution of society. Some persons imagine 
that Lord Mulgrave is at the bottom of this mischief, as they term it; but ia 
reality it existed long before his time, and all that should be attributed to him 
is the discovery, which it did not require much sagacity to make, that the little 
court of the Viceroy was quite unable of itself to stem a tide that had already 
set in. There must be upper classes everywhere ; and, on the withdrawal of 
those of Dublin, the next rank would insensibly take their place. A like 
change would go on through the whole mass of society, and a general struggle 
of castes would commence. 

To “keep a carriage,” which in general means a car, is no distinction, for 
almost every body doesthis. Some years ago, the inside car was the genteelest, 
now it is the outside which is “the time of day.” This is a machine, as 
every body knows, in which the company sit dos @ dos, with a space between 
resembling an open coffin, for luggage. Vehicles of this description answer 
the purpose also of hackney-coaches, of which there are very few in Dublin; 
and there is also a still smaller public carriage, resembling a very little covered 
cart, with no aperture except the door, which is behind. A person who —_ 
a car goes in state to a party; the next in wealth appears in a hackney-coach, 
and next in a hackney-car; and I have seen ladies dressed like princesses com- 
ing out of the little covered cart. Dress, however, is no more than carriage 
keeping a distinction. In a very small country town, (which because it is very 
small shall be nameless, ) while wandering in a grove appertaining to the castle, 
I met a young lady in an elegant and fashionable morning dress. novel was 
in one hand anda parasol in the other; and a serving maiden walked demurely 
behind, with her eyes fixed upon the ground. This was doubtless the lady of 
the land; and, for a moment, I hesitated whether or not I should make an apoe 
logy for my intrusion, having ‘‘ dropped in” without the ceremony of asking 
leave. She passed loftily on, however, absorbed in the fate of Lord Augustus 
and Lady Wilhelmina; and I cid not presume to disturb the meditations even 
of her maid, in order to give that fair vision a local habitation and a name. 
But this, as it fortunately happened, was of no consequence ; for in an hour 
after, I met her in one of the very few shops of the town, and had the honour 
of receiving from her own beautiful hands a pair of boot-hose in exchange 
for one shilling and tenpence, or, as she more laconically expressed it, one and 
ten. 

In Dublin you may descend as far as you please in the scale of shopkeeping, 
or, indeed, of any ostensible business at all; and you will find the same wish todo 
the genteel in dress and every thing else. This, however, is only at the hours 
when the ladies of the family go abroad ; at home they are as humbly clad as may 
be, and in the article of food are satisfied with what Londoners of the same class 
would turn away from with indignation. These ladies will tell you, and with 
perfect truth, that they went last evening to a party at Mr.Maloonie’s in a care 
riage, and they will add an anecdote of something which occurred to them as 
they were taking their tay. Here the possessive pronoun gives you to under- 
stand that they are accustomed to a luxury which in fact they taste only on very 
rare occasions indeed. 


The Juvenile Forget Me Not opens with an Introduction which 
almost precludes the necessity of stranger notice; for it contains 
a summary of the contents, and a character of the contributors, 
in which something kindly is said of all. From the same paper 
we learn, too, that Mrs. HALL has wisdom enough to withdraw 
in time, and enough of her sex’s discernment to see that the time 





is come. The present, we are told, is most probably the last sea~ 
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son in which the Juvenile Forget Me Not will appear; and, judg- 
ing from the character of the production, much trouble and pains 
have been necessary to achieve its last advent. The writers seem 
as if heart and matter were gone. They have neither the shrewd 
buoyancy of childhood nor the pregnant solidity of age. Their 
topics are for the young, but the treatment for the elders; they 
write for not fo children. Nor is this a fault, but a law of nature. 
The soil requires fallow, manure, or various cropping. Animals 
degenerate if bred in and in. Fruit-trees must be grafted to bear. 
Grasses get dry and harsh in the lapse of time. We know from 
the geologists, that worlds themselves are broken up when they 
-get old and worn-out. And why should Annuals escape a univer- 
«sal law ? 

Of the papers in the Juvenile, perhaps the best is the editor's 
“ Little Ears,” although addressed to parents rather than children. 
The most appropriate is Miss Lesiixn’s “ Week of Idleness;” but 
this is an American reprint. ‘ Jane Dudley ™ is a pleasant story; 
but with nothing juvenile about it, save its shortness and slight- 
ness; and Dr. Wausn’s “ Rose of Jericho” is an agreeable med- 
ley of botanical, historical, and superstitious facts. 


The marked quality of the Hnglish Annual is its cheapness; 
which is effected by the engravings and literature being both se- 
lected from the Court Magazine. The only original things 
about it are the elegant morocco binding, of some indescribable 
colour, and its gold-edged leaves. Part of the contents do not well 
bear once reading, and none except a few rare tit-bits require a 
second. But to those who have never seen the plates or letter- 
press before, this Annual may serve its turn, perhaps as well as 
many others. . 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Wetcome, Worpswortn, to the list of popular poets! His 
works are worthy to range beside Burns and Byron, CowPER 
and Crasse, with which this republication in monthly volumes 
is intended to correspond. Wornpswortn’s progress to public 
favour has been gradual and slow, but he has taken sure hold. 
Byron’s mystery and intensity startled people into admiration, 
and he kept their enthusiasm alive by constant excitement of a 
varied kind. Worpswortn's simple lays have won their way to 
the heart of his readers, and insensibly twined themselves round 
the sympathies of some of those even who twenty years ago smiled 
at their puerilities of style, and affected to doubt or despise their 
homely pathos. That deep vein of philosophic reflection and 
poetic sentiment which is the ore of Worpsworrtu’s genius, was 
not perceived by the many amid the common clay of rustic life; 
but when it received the form and impress of classic beauty, in 
which shape the poet has sometimes embodied his inspirations, 
its sterling worth was recognized. Worpswortu's imagination 
being more meditative than creative, brooding over fancies at 
home, and picturing quiet scenes and unsophisticated characters 
with the simplicity of elementary truth, does not produce strong 
excitement enough in its effect upon the mind to appeal to the 
vulgar, or such as seek in books lively entertainment and stirring 
interest to beguile the weary intervals of business and pleasure. 
“Fit though few” must always be the characteristic of Worns- 
WORTH's audience. 

It is proposed to embrace in the six volumes the productions 
that appeared in the last publication, called “ Yarrow Revisited ;” 
so that this edition will include the whole of the poet's works. 
The present volume contains the ‘‘ Poems referring to the period 
of Childhood ;” those “ Founded on the Affections,” and the “ De- 
scriptive Sketches ;” and as the ‘‘ Waggoner” is added, all the 
peculiarities of Worpswortn’s style will be found in this volume. 
The portrait of the author, by PickersGiLL, represents the fea- 
tures truly ; but the attempt to convey their expression is not suc- 
cessful. The printing and general getting-up of the edition display 
the bibliographical taste which distinguishes Mr. Moxon. 


A short sojourn at an obscure Irish bathing-place does not 
appear to promise materials for a book; yet we have found 
‘much to interest and amuse in Mary Jonn Kwnort's Nar- 
rative of a Residence of Two Months at Kilkee, a watering- 
place in the county Clare, near the mouth of the Shannon. 
The wildness of the scene—the strange and fantastic shapes 
of the rocks and cliffs in the neighbourhood—the primitive cha- 
racter and mode of life of the inhabitants, who though poor are 
content, honest, sober, kindly, and religious—combine to give 
freshness to the subject. The piety and benevolenee of the au- 
thoress, too, as well as her love of nature and of scientific investi- 
gation, impart a delightful character to the descriptions; and the 
publication of this volume will, we dare say, make the next season 
of Kilkee a brilliant one. Besides the national curiosities and 
peculiarities of the place,—its sea-birds, cliffs and caverns, marine 
beauties, antiquities, and half-civilized population,—there are the 
beauties of the Shannon; the natural bridges of Ross, where 
Nature seems to have taken a freak to rival the architect in neat- 
ness of workmanship, as well as to surpass him in skilful con- 
struction; the caves of Ballybunian, on the opposite coast of 
Kerry—halls for Neptune and his train; the cliffs of Moher, 
where rocks are piled up as if in mockery of the law of gravita- 
tion; the Druidical inscription in secret writing on the stone at 
Ogham, which covers the bones of ‘Conan the Fierce ;".and 
other curiosities of art and nature. The descriptions are enli- 
vened with anecdotes and traits of character, illustrative of the 


thabits and feelings of the people. Their ordinary food is potatoes, 





and these often bad ; bread is a luxury little known; and an edible 
kind of sea-weed is often the substitute even for potatoes. Yet they 
are grateful and happy. They live principally by fishing ; and the 
bine Pape of women, children, and old men, is gathering sea- 
weed for manure, and carrying it into the fields. They use canoes 
of wicker-work or light frames of wood, covered with canvas 
smeared with pitch, which they guide very expertly with a pad- 
dle in each hand. The cottages have their roofs tied down with 
straw ropes, or kept on with stones, as in Switzerland. Neat en- 
gravings of the natural bridges and other curious objects, illas- 
trate the descriptions. 

The Church and Dissent, Considered in their Practical Influ- 
ence, by Epwarp Oster, we have no recollection of seeing. It 
appears, however, to have reached the class of readers to whose 
mental calibres it was addressed; and the Bath Conservative As- 
sociation were so delighted with the lucubration, as to request its 
reissue in a periodical form ; with which the author has complied, 
and christened his serial Church and King. The points sought 
to be established by this medley of absurdities are fit, in secu- 
lar matters, for the most servile Churchman under the most 
tyrannous of the Sruarts, and go beyond them in religious bi- 
gotry. On the first point, Mr. Oster out-Horsleys Horsiey; 
holding, in effect, that the people have nothing to do with laws but 
to obey them; that government is of divine origin, (Bos FitMer 
passim); and that if it orders any thing contrary to the laws of 
God, the subject, provided he is “ very sure that his motives 
are such as the Bible justifies," may—not resist, but decline 
compliance, and bear the penalty of refusal. In religion, Mr. 
OsLxeR maintains that the doctrines of the Church of England 
only are to be found in Scripture; but he also asserts, that her 
form of church government is of divine appointment, and that 
ber episcopacy has descended to her from the Apostles,—whether 
through the Pope of Rome or the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
he does not determine. With this folly he has also fury enough 
to light the fires of Smithfield or revive the persecutions of 
Laup, if the age were favourable. He holds that Dissent is 
contrary to the law of God, which deviation no plea of conscience 
can justify; for ‘no man can be suffered to be a law unto him- 
self.” The Dissenter may safely conform to the Church; the 
Churchman perils his soul who has any spiritual communion with 
a Dissenter. ‘ Popery is a branch of the Christian Church, 
utterly corrupt, it is true, but, possessing the orders and the apos- 
tolic succession of the ministry, salvation is attainable in her com- 
munion.” The Voluntary principle, on the contrary, is flat rebel- 
lion against God, and strikes at the foundation of society itself. 
But enough of Church and King. Under the Sruarrs such 
impious dogmas were so behind the age that they ruined even 
them: they are, happily, now vox et preterea nihil. 

Dr. Henry Duncan's Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, is a 
very able compilation, full of interesting facts, collected with 
judgment, and applied not without skill. The purpose of the 
undertaking is to illustrate the wisdom and beneficence of God in 
the phenomena of the year. The subject of the first volume is 
winter; and the plan is in a measure founded upon that of Srurm 
in the division of the matter into daily lessons. By this means, 
the reverend Doctor readily accomplishes one of his objects, 
which was tocombine revelation with natural theology. Six days 
does he labour upon arguments drawn from science and observa- 
tion,—as the general arrangements of the elements of earth, and 
of the adaptation of animals and vegetables to the regions they are 
placed in; the wonders displayed in the planetary system; the 
hybernation of vegetable and animated life ; and the various phe- 
nomena attending frost, &e. On the seventh day he quits philo- 
sophy for divinity, and puts forth a discourse on some approved 
theological topic, which would reflect credit on a pulpit. 

The Evils which may arise to the Constitution of Great Britain 
JSrom the Influence of a too Powerful Nobility, purports to be a 
publication from the original manuscript of a discourse preached 
before the University of Cambridge in 1789. The reverend 
author appears to have been so far inadvance of his age, as to snuff 
clearly the dangers that might arise from the House of Lords, 
although he did not perceive the exact shape in which they would 
appear. The name of the preacher is not disclosed; and no ac- 
count is given of the reasons which delayed the publication for 
nearly half a century, and have now induced it. At the same 
time, there seems no reason to doubt its authenticity. It has the 
method and labour of fifty years ago; and any one inclined for 
a hoax, would have been a more specific prophet. 


A Tablet of Juvenile Memory, by Mrs. H. Petre, is in reality 
only arranged and edited by that lady, having been compiled by 
her pupils, after a process much more likely to impress facts upon 
their memory than upon those who read their productions. The 
method of applying the scholastic division of labour seems to 
have been thus—One class of little ladies was set to find out three 
striking events in any given period from any given book: the 
“ missee " to whom Egypt was assigned, took up the Pyramids ; 
she who had England, Henry the Sixth; and from the silver age 
of the Roman Empire Aprian was selected for another. This pro- 
duced such results as the following passages,—curious, no doubt, 
and many are more so; but how they can artificially improve the 
memory, itis difficult to see, although the facts are numerous, and 
run from threes up to twelves. 
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Three celebrated Kings of Egypt built the Pyramids ; viz. Cheops, Asychus, 
and Chypremicis. 

Three principal events in the reign of Henry the Sixth: first, raising of the 
siege of Orleans; second, the loss of France; third, the dreadful civil wars be- 
tween the Houses of York and Lancaster. 

Three great men lived in the reign of Adrian,—Arrian, Ptolemy, and 
Antinous. 

Contrast, or the History of a Day, is a narrative of the manner 
in which a good boy and a naughty boy pass their time. It is 
written in an amiable spirit and with geod intentions, but is too 
like the thousand-and-one' tales of a similar kind, to call for ecom- 
ment, unless we say that some of the words are too hard for the 
tone in which the tale is pitched, and for the class of readers for 
whom it is intended. 

The Juvenile Every-Day Book is an entertaining miscellany of 
amusement and information, in the shape of anecdotes, old cus- 
toms, curious facts in natural history, antiquarian, historical, and 
biographical notices, poetry and narratiyes, and descriptions in 
prose. These ave not arranged appropriately to each day of the 
year, as the title would import; but some regard is had to the 
seasons, and accounts are given of the months and the various 
holydays. The numerous cuts, selected from the Mirror and other 
publications, make it an attractive present for schoolboys. 





The Parents’ Guide for the Mental and Physical Education of 
their Children, by CHARLES WALL, is a sensible little manual of 
directions for the rearing of infants, and the medical and moral 
management of children up to the age of six years. It conveys 
some excellent information and advice, whose soundness is obvious 
to common sense, and is, moreover, stamped with the authority of 
many eminent writers. This little book is calculated to be abun- 
dantly useful. We, however, miss the materials for instruction 
alluded to in the opening address. 


Fraser has published a little volume, under the title of Songs 
and Lyrical Poems, by Ropert Story. It is a second edition— 
the first having (as the author states in an advertisement) been 
exhausted in less than a fortnight. Mr. Srory is a Tory of the 
most bigoted sort; and the rabid effusions to the tune of ‘No 
Popery,” and ‘ The Church in danger,” which we fell in with at 
the beginning of his volume, had nearly made us throw it aside, 
when we lighted upon some verses the sweetness and simplicity 
of which made us look further. We found a number of pieces re- 
markable for their natural turn of expression and the absence of 
the artificial prettinesses of the “ Annual” school; breathing, too, 
a soft and gentle spirit, as unlike as possible to that which he 
seems to have thought proper to assume, of a fierce political 
zealot. Should Mr. Srory continue to exercise his muse, we 
would advise him to eschew party politics; with which, in truth, 
poetry has nothing to do. 

Mary Howirr's Tales in Verse, though not so uniformly happy 
in conception and finished in execution as her delightful Sketches 
of Natural History, ave, nevertheless, full of amusement, instruc- 
tion, kindly feeling, and poetic beauty. They consist of little 
narratives and descriptions, some serious and others humorous, 
calculated by their subject and mode of treatment to interest the 
young reader. For what age of childhood they are designed, does 
not appear. The manner is infantine in its simplicity, while the 
allusions and reflections are adapted for maturer comprehension. 
The authoress, in her endeavours to assume a plain diction, some- 
times uses familiar words in a sense to which children are unac- 
customed ; so that the idea is made indistinct by the effort to 
make its expression clear. 


The plot and action of The Dalesman, a drama, are a tissue of 
tame improbabilities, the incidents of which never rise higher than 
toa melodramatic situation. The characters partake of similar 
faults, being either lifeless or exaggerated; and the dialogue, it 
may be conjectured from these breaks-down, is as little dramatic 
as may be. It is, however, smooth enough in its flow, and some- 
times reaches prettiness, when the author, as is his custom, stops 
his play to introduce reflections or descriptions. 


In No. VIII. of the Library of Fiction, JERROLD relates the 
history of “ John Horner, the man with the plums,” celebrated in 
the nursery rhyme for the self-complacency with which he sat in 
@ snug corner munching mince-pie. The hero begins life in the 
humble condition of a pedlar’s boy, and ultimately rises to the 
dignity of a Stockjobber and Tax-gatherer, and lives to boast of 
having found “a plum” of gold. The story is capitally brought 
out; with a sarcastic humour, epigrammatic smartness of dialogue, 
and graphic description. It is full of fun, fancy, and feeling. 

Boz has opened a mine of legendary anecdotes in the Inns of 
Court, which he is exploring with most amusing effect in the 
Pickwick Club. In No. VIII. is “The Queer Client;” a power- 
fully-written story, with some forcible touches of passion and 
_Rathos, and vivid description; though the incidents are too much 
of the melodramatic order. 

The Fifteenth Volume of the Naturalist’s Library is devoted to 
Parrots; and besides upwards of thirty beautifully-coloured plates 
of pretty polls, with the usual accounts of the genus and species, 
contains a new but rather spiritless life of Bewicx, and a speak- 
ing portrait of the great engraver, 





Homeopathy Examined, is a brief brochure from GALIGNAN1’s 
press, which opposes the new doetrine, in a somewhat lofty and 
dogmatical manner. Its best points are—that the homeopathie 
practice, stripped of its minute doses, is merely the alterative mode 
of practice; that disease by philosophic physicians is not con- 
sidered as an actual entity, but as an aberration of some function 
or functions of the system 

The Eighth Volume of SoutHry’s Cowper commences the 
Poems, and contains, besides the pieces common to all editions, the 
verses addressed to his cousin, his first and only love, as well as a 
satire upon another cousin of the male kind, which the editor 
appears to have discovered by accident. 





Cosspett’s Legacy to Peel consists of a reprint of the Six 
Letters to Sir Rosert, that were addressed tohim in the Register 
shortly before the meeting of the Parliament that turned PrEL 
out, and which his son has sent forth in a neat black binding. 





FINE ARTS. 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORT ON ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 


Tue Report of the Select Committee on Arts and Manufactures is 
now printed, with the Evidence complete. It isinteresting as being the 
first Parliamentary inquiry of the kind, as well as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the Arts in this country: and, though the picture 
it gives of the national taste is humiliating enough, the manifestations 
of a growing desire of improvement, on the part of the working classes 
especially, are hopeful signs of better things. : ma. 

The Keport itself is simply a summing up of the evidence; directing 
attention to the more important points, and giving the force of recom- 
mendation to some of the most valuable suggestions: it does not lay 
down any distinct plan for legislative encouragement of art. ‘ 

The first portion of the evidence (published last year, but reprinted 
with the Report) went to establish the admitted fact of a want of 
popular knowledge of the principles of design: the second relates more 
particularly to the means of diffusing the knowledge, and of advancing 
the art in its higher branches. In short, the first part proves the ex- 
istence of the evil, and the second indicates the remedy. : 

The principal points upon which the second portion of the evidence 
bears, are—first, the institution of local schools of design and galleries of 
art; second, the want of copyright protection for artists and manufac. 
turers ; third, the uses and abuses of the Royal Academy ; and fourth, 
the state of the National Gallery. 

The Committee recommend the establishment of Local Schools of 
Design, in conjunction with the Central Normal Schooi about to be 
formed under Government auspices; and of Public Galleries or Mu- 
seums of Art in provincial towns. These schools and galleries to have 
the benefit of Government assistance in their formation, but to be en- 
tirely independent of its control, and supported by the municipalities. 

The proofs of the desire for such institutions on the part of the 
working classes, and of the expediency, nay the necessity of them, to 
counteract the effect of exhibitions of modern works of art only, are 
very numerous. Dr. Bowrtne gives this testimony. 

‘* What is your opinion of the shilling exhibitions of the works generally of 
provincial artists, which are the only ones open in our large towns ?”—** I should 
think they are perfectly valueless in their effect upon the public mind; they 
present to the attention of the people, not superiority, but frequently inferiority , 
and they must lower the taste, in as far as they have any influence, to the work 
of the exhibiting artist, instead of elevating the taste to something superior, and 
which is inaccessible by him.” . 

‘‘ Have they, or have they not, two faults? in the first place, may they not 
mislead the public taste from the genuine principles of art towards mannerism 
and bad taste; and, secondly, are they not exclusive institutions, inasmuch as 
they are only open to such as can pay for them ?”—** They have those two bad 
characteristics.” ; mt 

‘* You would therefore think that a great step would be taken, if we imitated 
the example of France and other foreign countries in as much as possible encou- 
raging the opening of museums, concentrating the copies of our great works ef 
art throughout the large towns ?”—“ The first object is, that museums should 
be numerous, should collect every thing that is most beautiful and perfect in art, 
or copies and models of what is most beautiful and perfect, and when those re- 
cognized models are so collected, that the doors should be opened as widely as 
possible to the public at large.” : 

The evidence of Mr. HowEtt, one of the Factory Inspectors, is 
equally strong on this point. 

‘*Had you any opportunity of ascertaining the opinion of persons capable of 
judging of the value of these exhibitions of modern pjctures, as instructing tlie 
manufacturing popuiation in art ?”—‘* Yes ; and that its value was none at all. 

‘* Was that from persons competent to give such opinion? "—‘* Yes; one 
extremely competent. He in fact mentioned, that on the establishment of the 
Society,* that he had agreed to subscribe to it, and to subscribe largely to it 5 
conceiving that the funds were to be applied to the purchase of casts from the 
most celebrated statues of antiquity and chefs d@euvre of modern artists, and 
providing masters who should give the requisite hints and instructions in draw 
ing from these, and offering prizes for the best works of the pupils of the So- 
ciety. He stated, he was convinced a greater advantage would be derived from 
drawing over and over again from one statue of undoubted excellence, as the 
Apollo or the Venus, thin from copying and studying any number of modern 
pictures, to the exhibition of which, in fact, this Society seems now to be chiefly 
devoted.” ; . EM 

“‘ Generally speaking, did the opinion prevail that the exhibition of these 
works of modern artists had not been beneficial in diffusing a love for higher 
art? ’—* Decidedly so: and that in fact it had no influence on the manufac- 
furers of the town. An intelligent workman engaged in chasing, strongly in- 
sisted on fhe advantage to be derived from the study of casts from sculpture, as 
being far more important than any drawings from modern pictures. He was 
very desirous that a School of Art should be established on a liberal scale, 
where opportunity should be afforded to the young artists for drawing from the 
antique, under the direction of suitable masters, and that prizes should be 
offered for the most proficient.” 

Mr. James NasmytH, a manufacturing-engineer from Manchester, 
(and a son, we believe, of the celebrated Scottish painter, ) also testifies, 
to the importance of placing beautiful works of art before the 


mechanic. Jy 
® The Society of Arts at Birmingham, 
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» ‘* What are the objects which you would place before the eyes of the me- 
chanic ?”—‘“ Such a selection from the works of the ancients as exhibits, in the 
most perfect manner, the entire reconcileability of elegance of form with bare 
utility, as exemplified in the numerous instances from the most refined works of 
antique designing down to the most common domestic utensils or implements, 
copies of which could be obtained at a very low rate,soas to make them become 
as familiar to the eyes of the mechanic as the wall of the building itself.” 

* Do you think that the exhibition of those beautiful forms to the eye of the 
mechanic would have a tendency to improve at once the form and the utility of 
our machinery ?”—* Certainly. I would say, in order that the master me- 
chanic, supposing his mind has arrived at a great state of cultivation as regards 
@ taste for the fine arts, in reference to its application to manufacturing pur- 
poses, requires, in order to bring forward those acquirements into actual ex- 
istence, to employ agents, those agents are his workmen ; and if there exists, as 
there does at present, too great a disparity between the taste of the master and 
that of the man, there is such a difference between the ideas of the two, that in 
many cases the forms which he wishes his workmen to adopt are not those pro- 
duced by the workman, which leads to a very serious inconvenience and fre- 

uent disappointment, occasioning, in any attempt at introducing elegance of 
orm, & very great loss of time to the master in giving necessary instructions to 
his men.” : 

“¢ Then you consider the form of machinery would be much improved by the 
exhibition of such works as you have alluded to?”—* Certainly.” 

The subject of copyright we pass by for the present. Dr. Bow- 
RING'S suggestion of cheap local tribunals, such as the Conseil des 
Prud’hommes, established in the manufacturing districts of France,— 
which is a sort of jury, or board of arbitration, composed of master- 
manufacturers and workmen,—is too valuable to be overlooked. 

The evidence as to the constitution and conduct of the Royal 
Academy is overwhelming. It goes to prove the utter exclusiveness 
and irresponsibility of this self-elected body; its inadequacy and un- 
fitness to represent the interests of art; the injurious effect of its in- 
fluence on the British school of painting; the dissatisfaction and 
jealousy it creates among artists ; and its inefficiency as a school of in- 
struction. In fact, the Royal Academy is shown to be a private 
clique of artists, who, having succeeded in obtaining Royal patronage, 
enjoy the honours and privileges and exercise the powers of a public 
and national establishment without being accountable for their pro- 
ceedings. 

The utility of academies, except as mere schools of elementary in- 
struction, is denied by several witnesses ; amongst them, Dr. WAAGHEN, 
the Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, whose evidence is strongly 
against such vicious helps. He shows that the greatest men have not 
been produced by their means; and that the academic system tends to 
deaden natural talent, to exalt mediocrity, and mannerize art. 
evidence in the First Part. 


Mr. Haypow also bears forcible testimony to the baneful influence 
of the academic system. 


See his 


*¢ Do you think, from the observations you have extended to the subject, that 
the arts have been benefited or injured by the foundation of academies ?”— 
*¢ They have tended more to elevate mediocrity than to advance genius ; that is 
the tendency of all academies. I think they have rather obstructed genius 
wherever they have met it, in consequence of power being placed in the hands 
of the most inefficient men in all the academies of Europe. I certainly think so 
from reading, and from observing the state of the arts since the foundation of 
academies. The academies all over Europe, as Professor Waaghen says, have 
generated an artificial style of art, which has been called the academic, distinet 
from what is natural. He said that if you compared all the drawings of the 
greatest number of academical pupils in Europe together, it would be found they 
bear a very strong resemblance to each other. i 
receipt, in fact.” 

“Were there any academies in ancient Greece? ”—‘I think not; the arts 
were all taught in schools.” 

*¢ Have the artists themselves, since the establishment of academies, been in- 
ferior or greater than those who flourished before ?”—<‘ Inferior. Giotto, Mas- 
saccio, Lionardo da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Giorgione, 
Titian, Correggio, were all produced from schools, and before academies. And 
there have been no men equal to these great men since in any way, that must be 
acknowledged. The inference must be obvious. I consider academies all over 
Europe were signals of distress thrown out to stop the decay of art, but which 
have failed most egregiously, and rather hastened it.” ; 

‘Does this result, in your opinion, apply equally to England ?”—“ De- 
cidedly, When the Royal Academy was founded, we had great men; we have 
never had such men since. Previous to the Royal Academy, there were Wren 
the architect, Hogarth the satiric painter, Reynolds, Barry, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, Banks, Gibbons, Roubilliac, &c. ;+ and certainly there have been no 
such men since; though it has been the fashion of the Academy to run down 
Barry, because he could not colour, and was deficient in light and shade. Dr. 
Johnson says, ‘ There is a grasp of mind in his works that no other English 
work possesses.’ ” 

But our “ Royal Academy,” by the anomalous nature of its consti- 
tution, has all the vices of other academies without producing - their 
benefits. Mr. Hayvon puts the case very pithily in his answer to the 
question, 

‘* The Academy has no act or chatter, like other public bodies? ’—‘‘ No; 
they only exist by the Royal pleasure. They cunningly refused George the 
Fourth’s offer of a charter, fearing it would make them responsible: they are a 
private society, which they always put forward when you wish to examine them, 
and they always proclaim themselves a public society when they want to benefit 
by any public vote.” 

In another partof his evidence, Mr. Haypon rather happily charac- 
terizes the Academy as “a House of Lords without King or Com- 
mons for appeal.” There is no lack of evidence of the injustice done 
to individuals by the Academy. Here is Haypon’s account of his 
own case. It appears that it was not he who threw the first stone. 


It is manunerism, or style by 


‘* Have you suffered in your reputation and emoluments by the injustice of 


the Academy ?”—**I was ruined entirely by their injustice. “There is a great 
mistake abroad. I should like to have the power of saying that it is a suppo- 
sition that I began by attacking the Royal Academy: I lost at first many 
friends and patrons in consequence of that belief. There never was a greater 
mistake. I believe a great number of Academicians, my fellow students, know 
I was industrious and indefatigable ; I gave offence to no one. My first pic- 
ture was painted in 1806, and exhibited in 1807, and was well hung, and pur- 
chased by Thomas Hope. Then I began a much greater picture, ‘ Dentatus,’ 
well known in the art, and in Germany, and which was for Lord Mulgrave, 
my cmployer. He begged me to keep it for the British Institution. I told 

im I was a student of the Academy, and wished to support the Royal 
Academy, as I derived the greater part of my knowledge studying there. I 


+ Flaxman, though a student, was refused the gold medal, 





then sent ‘ Dentatus’ to the Royal Academy. This picture was hung in the 
Great Room, in the same place as the other; and after two days it was taken 
down and put in the dark, on the assertion that I occupied the place of an 
Academician, when, instead of an Academician’s picture, a little girl in a pink 
sash was put there to fill the place. Afterwards Lou my name down for an 
Associate in 1810; I had not asingle vote. I sent the same picture to the 
British Gallery the year after ; and it beat one of the Committee in contesting 
for the premium, and won the great prize. The Academy refused me admission 
in 1810; and in 1812 I attacked it. So that the honourable Committee will see, I 
did not begin, as is generally supposed, by a turbulent and violent attack on the 
authorities in art.” 

**In 1812, I attacked them in the Hraminer, under the signature of the ‘ Eng= 
lish Student,’ which was well known as being myself. I never denied it, I ac- 
knowledged it. I considered myself asa portion of a class of artists which had 
suffered by the foundation of the Academy. I knew nothing about them per- 
sorally and individually till I came in contact with them on an election for 
Professor of Anatomy. The first suspicion in my mind was excited by coming 
in contact with them on this question. Sir Anthony Carlisle had written in 
the Artist, that anatomy was perfectly useless ; and he was perfectly con- 
vinced it was without avail in the art. Sir Charles Bell had published a most 
beautiful work on the anatomy of expression. There was a contest for the Pro« 
fessorship ; and I myself canvassed several Academicians. I found them de- 
termined to elect Sir Anthony in opposition to Sir Charles Bell, except Mr. 
Hoppner ; and though he was a private friend of Sir Anthony Carlisle, he told 
him in his conscience he could not vote for him, Then arose my suspicions of 
the sincerity of the Academicians for the benefit of high art, or the advance of 
the taste of the people; for this was a palpable instance of a most extraordinary 
nature; because they rejected the most competent man who had written in 
favour of a science, and preferred the one who had written against it, for the 
interest of the artist.” 

Mr. Martin was treated in a similar manner. Speaking of the 
exclusive privilege the members of the Academy have of varnishing 
and retouching their own works, he says— 

‘“« To show how this works at the Royal Academy, I will instance my own 
picture of “ Clytie,” which was exhibited there. This picture was placed high 
up in a corner of the ante-room, where it was difficult to get at, and where all 
the care of the linear and the delicacy of the aérial perspective were lost, and 
in fact the whole principle of the painting counteracted ; but, as if this were not 
sufficient, it was hung up with all the dust which it had received from the time 
of leaving my room until the varnishing-day, when some kind member did me 
the favour to spill varnish down the centre of the picture whilst the dust was 
still upon it, and this was not suffered to be removed till after the private view 
and great dinner: this was done at the Royal Academy, and 1 had no means of 
cleansing my picture until the doors were opened to the peel ; 

‘* These facts have come to your knowledge, by which it appears this privi- 
lege is not only unfairly given to the Royal Academicians, but damage is in- 
flicted on the pictures of other artists ?”—** Very great indeed. It was such 
treatment as I have related, which compelled me to exhibit my pictures almost 
exclusively at the British Institution ; and from this time 1 sent my best pictures 
there. The picture of ‘Joshua,’ which was hung in a corner of the ante- 
room, was so injured by the bad light, that it produced little or no effect in the 
Royal Academy. I sent it afterwards to the British Institution, where it was 
placed in an excellent situation ; and I received the principal premium of that 
year. From the difference of treatment in the two places, we may suppose that 
the picture was not ill hung because it was unworthy of a better place.” 

Mr. Hurtsrone’s testimony to the injurious influence of the Aca- 
demy is very pointed— 

“ To what do you attribute this inferiority of art in England ?”—“ I consider 
the Royal Academy the principal, if not the sole cause; as a present constl- 
tuted, it exercises an unbounded and most depressing influence on art.” 

‘* You are now speaking of the higher departments of art ?”—** Yes.” 

‘* Not as applied to the manufactures of the country ?”—‘ Poetical and his- 
torical painting principally, but indirectly on every branch of art.” . 

«* Can you explain in what way the Royal Academy exercises this depressing 
influence ?”—** By its exclusive monopoly of every honour and of the highest 
patronage; its privileges and advantages, together with its laws, destroying all 
competition.” “ 

** Can you specify the privileges and laws to which you allude ?”—‘‘ When 
the Royal Academy was first established, it was not intended that it should be 
what it has since had the credit of being—a great national institution. Its 
laws were therefore framed strictly with regard to the interests of a private 
body, and that private body at that moment under the peculiar circumstance of 
competing with another private body—the Incorporated Artists ; from whom 
they had seceded. These laws are still in force, to the great injury of all other 
institutions and the destruction of ail fair competition.” 

The evidence of Mr. Grorcr REnniz the sculptor, Mr. DonaLp- 
son the architect, Mr. Cxinr late an Associate of the Academy, Mr. 
Horcanp the painter, and Mr. Pye the engraver, is also very strong 
against the Academy. a 

The President, Sir Martin Sure, was voluble and testy in his 
replies. Even the courtier-like address for which he is famed could 
not restrain histemper. We are told, (for it does not of course appeat 
in the Minutes of Evidence,) that he questioned the authority of the 
Committee; and pointed to Mr. Haypon, who was in the room at the 
time, and denounced him angrily as the original cause of this inquiry. 
If it be so, Mr. Haypon has reason to be proud of the successful result 
of his attacks on the Academy, and his brother artists ought to feel 
grateful to him. Sir Martin SHEE can see nothing but what is 
right and good in the Academy. According to his evidence, it is as 
perfect as any human institution can be; and Mr. Howarp, the 
Secretary, is of the same opinion. Both he and the President con- 
tradict Mr. Haypon’s evidence as to the origin and history of the 
Academy, in the most direct terms. The exact truth is not easy to 
be got at—perhaps it lies between the two accounts. Mr. Howard, 
moreover, undertakes to disprove the charges. of “ inefficiency in the 
schools, partiality in the elections, a spirit of exclusion, a disregard 0 
the interests of other artists, and a selfish administration of the 
funds.” All we can say is, that we desire no better evidence of the 
insufficiency and injustice of the Academy, than his own testimony. 
As regards the disposal of the funds, except in the matter of the 
annual dinner, we see nothing to object to. It is not pecuniary cor- 
ruption with which the Academy is charged, but a narrow and selfish 
system: and Mr. Howarp’s reply to the inquiry, whether he had any, 
suggestion for the improvement of the laws and regulations,—“ f 
were aware that the Academy was susceptible of any improvement on 
those points, I should, of course, lay it before the Council,’ —de- 
monstrates very forcibly the Academic spirit. If this were really the 
case, it ought to be at once abolished. But a thorough reform of the 
Academy must be made; and the plan suggested of making the Aca- 
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demicians elective by a constituency of artists, seems a good one. 
That the Academy, as at present constituted, should be suffered to 
occupy half of the building intended for the National Gallery, is mon- 
strous; and even were it reformed, the conjunction of the two institu- 
tions would be impolitic, if not injurious. 

The notable proposition of combining the National Gallery and the 
Royal Academy, originated, it seems, with Mr. Witkins himself ; who, 
knowing that the Royal Academy were on the point of being turned out of 
Somerset House, and that the public were calling for a gallery to receive 
the national pictures, thought it a good opportunity to geta job. The 
unapropriated site of the old Mews was a tempting opportunity: he 
secured the ground, and Lord Dover’s interest with the Government ; 
drew out his plans, and got the approval of the Treasury Committee, 
the Trustees of the National Gallery, and the Royal Academy; and 
the thing was done. Warning was in vain against such powerful in. 
fluence; and as due deliberation and publicity would have endangered 
the success of Mr. WiLktns’s scheme, it was pushed on with indecent 
haste, and in secresy. Even the Keeper of the Gallery, Mr. Srcuier, 
was not consulted, though his advice and assistance in determining the 
space required and the arrangement and proportions of the rooms was 
absolutely essential. Never was there a more flagrant instance of offi- 
cial negligence and private jobbing. Mark the result! This Picture 
Gallery, which will cost the country 70,000/. or 80,000/., is not only 
contemptible as a piece of architecture, but will not admit the very 
pictures it was erected expressly to contain! We expected that when 
the Cartoons were added to the present collection, there would be very 
little room to spare in that portion of the building appropriated to the 
National Gallery ; but we were not prepared to find that the Cartoons 
can only be properly exhibited in the hall. The noblest productions 
of-the pencil that ever have been or will be, and which are worthy of a 
palace to themselves, must be hung in the entrance-hall, exposed to 
dust and damp, and other chances of injury, and be devoted to the con- 
templation of the porters or messengers in waiting! Atrocious! 
But this is not all. There are some very fine paintings by Ruzens in 
the Banqueting-room at Whitehall, which are invisible where they are, 
and would be a magnificent addition to the national collection: but the 
building will not admit them. The rooms, it seems, are not lofty 
enough to exhibit the picture of the “* Raising of Lazarus,” by Srpas- 
TIAN DEL Pr1oMxo, to due advantage. In fact, this gallery is fit only 
for a collection of cabinet pictures, such as many private gentlemen 
possess. It is unworthy of the nation, and utterly inadequate to its 

object. Here is the evidence confirming these disgraceful facts. Mr. 
Witxtns and Mr. Srcurer are the witnesses: the jobber convicts 
himself. 

“Is the National Gallery constructed in such a way as to be capable of taking 
in any picture that might come into the possession of the public ? ”—* I do not 
myself know the height of the walls.” 

«* What may be the height of the ‘ Sebastian del Piombo?’”—* That is 
eighteen feet. 

** And what height do you consider it ought to be raised from the floor, in 
order to be properly seen?”—‘ It ought to be at least three feet; that would 
be the very lowest.” 

‘© Would not three feet be very much below the proper height ?”—* I think 
it would; but I should like to ask Mr. Wilkins what is the height of the walls 
of the Gallery ?”—** The height of the walls is about eighteen fect.” 

‘But to the cove?” Twenty-two; the hall is thirty feet high, and that 
would contain a great many pictures.” , 

‘* What is the size of the Cartoons? ”—** The Cartoons, I should think, are 
about twelve feet by sixteen; they are long.” 

** And what is the height ? ”°—*‘ I should think sixteen feet.” 

_ “ And at what height do you consider they ought to be placed from the floor, 
in order to be properly seen”—‘ I should say as high as they are now in 
Hampton Court.” i 5 

“ How high is that? ”’—* About twelve feet from the ground.” 

“ So that in that case you would require a space of twenty-two feet? °— 
Yes; which is about the height of the room they are now in.” 

‘I believe there are some very fine Rubenses in the Banqueting-room at 
Whitehall, are there not ?”—‘ They are magnificent pictures, and where they 
are are thrown away ; in short, uothing can be so absurd as to have those in 
xa go they would have been very desirable works indeed for a national 
gallery.” 

*“‘ And if they should come into the possession of the National Gallery, do 
you think they will be able to disposeof them? ”—** The centre picture is forty 
feet by thirty.” 

‘“* And what may the height be ?”—“ It is an oblong picture, forty feet one 
way and thirty feet the other.” c 

** So that it will be quite impossible that those shall be placed in the National 
Gallery? "—** Quite.” 

“I think the fine specimens of the Venetian school are, generally, a very 
wee size ? »—«* Yes, generally ; and for that reason cannot be placed very near 

e eye. 

“Then if the public should ever obtain possession of any specimens of that 
school, do you think they would be able to dispose of them in the National 
Gallery ? ”—«* Ido not think in the present building that there would be room.” 
—“* Certainly not for pictures of those dimensions.” 

The evidence also exposes shameful neglect on the part of the 
Keeper of the Pictures. The grand picture of the Raising of La- 
zarus before mentioned, on which Micuart. ANGELO is said to have 
wrought, and which is valued at 15,000I., is half eaten up with insects, 
that have been extending their ravages for years. Indeed the pictures 
generally are in a very dirty state. 

Here is an extract from the evidence of Mr. Joun Pert. 
rn Have you had occasion lately to visit the National Gallery? ”—*¢ Yes, I 

ee 
‘« When did you visit it? "—** Last week.” 
“In what state did you find the pictures generally there ?”°—* I found nearly 
© whole of the pictures wanted lining, cleaning, and restoring.” 
re ~ os Pictures particularly did you find wanted lining and cleaning ?”— 
2 od Sebastian del Piombo 1s in the worst state in the whole collection.”’ 
a what state is it? °—* It is going to decay as fast as it possibly can, 
‘ying to the worms which have got into it; which arises from its having been 
} en off pannel, and I presume a small portion of the wood remains attached to 
ae ; the consequence is, the worms eat the ground and colouring of the 
sage 2 the picture suffering from any other cause? ”—It is also suffering from a 
of meal-worm, occasioned by a paste that it has formerly been lined with 
after it was transferred from pannel.” 


peste? rir both from the worm of the wood and from the worm of the 


th 


* Have you any idea how -,' that picture has been suffering from these 

two circumstances ? ”—‘¢ No, I have no idea as to the exact time; I ma iy 

it is four or five years since I saw it before: it was not so bad then, or other- 

wise I should have observed it; and therefore I think the worms are now 
— fast, and in fact, they are destroying the picture altogether by piece+~ 
meal.’ 

«« Whereabouts in the picture are the ravages of the worms principally con- 

fined ? ”—** Chiefly round the edges.” 

“¢ Any other part of the picture besides ? ”»—‘* Yes, they are encroaching from 
six to eighteen inches from the edges partially.” 

Mr. PeeEt’s trade being that of picture-restoring, his testimony re- 
quires support; and it is confirmed by the evidence of Mr. Epwarp 

Soy, whose reputation as a connoisseur is a guarantee for its va- 
lidity. Mr. Sotty is twice asked if he confirms Mr, PEEL’s state- 

ment with respect to the SEBASTIAN DEL Promzo; and he answers 

distinctly that he does. That the neglect has been wilful, too, is 

proved by Mr. Sotty and Mr. Rennie. 

“Do you confirm Mr. Peel’s statement, with respect to the worms to be found 
on the Sebastian del Piombo?,”—* I do.” 

«¢ Have you seen any of them ? ”—* I have had in my possession last year two 
of the small beetle kind, which were taken off the picture: they were given to me 
by a foreign professor, who took them off the picture himself, and who told me 
that the Under-Keeper was aware of the damage; that he had represented it to 
the Upper-Keeper, but he did not name whether Mr. Seguier or to whom; and 
was desired to take no notice of it.” 

“* Have you ever seen any of the worms upon the picture, the Sebastian del 
Piombo ? *°—* I visited the National Gallery last Thursday ; having heard the 
Sebastian del Piombo was injured by insects; and the Under-Keeper in the 
Gallery found one of those insects, which he gave to me. It appears to be of 
the coleopterous genus; the larve are very actively engaged at this moment in 
perforating the picture; the Keeper also told me, that ever since he had been in 
the Gallery, a period of nine years, the insects had been in that picture.” 

After this, we doubt the propriety of removing the Cartoons to the 
new building,—more especially as, though the half that is appropriated 
to the nation’s use is fire-proof, the otber balf is not; and there being 
a resident keeper in the Academy, the building is exposed to con- 
stant danger of fire, which if it did not spread to the other wing, would 
be very likely to invade the hall where the Cartoons would be. Here 
is another proof of gross mismanagement. The entire building ought 
not only to have been made fire-proof, but to have been isolated from 
other buildings. There is also danger from the Barracks in the rear, 
well as from the adjoining houses. 

As regards the injury to the Cartoons from the smoke and dirt and 
damp of London, opinions differ. Mr. Haypon thinks that there is 
most danger to them from damp!; and that the fountain in the court 
into which the windows of the Cartoon gallery at Hampton Court 
open, contributes to the dampness of the rooms. Mr. Srcuier fears 
the London smoke would destroy them; Mr. Woopzurn anticipates 
no risk from their removal; and Mr. Sotty thinks they would be 
no more affected by the London atmosphere than other pictures, 
This is an important point for consideration; and it ought to be defi- 
nitively settled before the Cartoons are removed. Certainly the Na- 
tional Gallery, without the Cartoons, would be but a paltry casket 
wanting its best jewels. 


PRETTY BOOKS, 

Tue tribe of Annuals is increasing in size and splendour. At first 
they appeared in delicate covers of silk or embossed paper, enclosed in 
a case, almanack-wise—a sort of book-bijouterie. Next they donned 
the leathern livery of the library, with its gold embroidery, and claimed 
a place on the book-shelf. Anon the little duodecimo became ampli- 
fied to an octavo, assumed the dignity of “large paper,” and chal- 
lenged admiration in its twofold character of a book of travels anda 
collection of views. And now they are expanded into goodly quar- 
tos, and demand room among the print-books on the lower shelf 
appropriated to folios; nay, the last new one, Findens’ Tableauz, is 
almost a folio in size. They cover the table like a service of (copper) 
plate ; and when arranged on the “ what-not,” their gorgeous array of 
embossed and gilded covers shows like a sideboard of salvers. Whe- 
ther they will attain to the stupendous size of elephant, or compete 
for public favour by descending the scale, and vying with each other 
in diminutiveness, until they make the finger-nail Almanack seem 
bulky in comparison, and require the aid of a microscope to per- 
ceive their attractions, time only will show. Both extremes will 
perhaps be tried in turn. Findens’ Tableaux for 1840, for instance, 
may be wheeled into our study on an elegant rosewood stand, and the 
Forget-Me-Not of the same year be transmitted, wrapped up in pink 
wool and enclosed in a little card-board box, like a brooch ! 

Finden’s Tableau is an Annual of the same class to which the 
Flowers of Loveliness and Gems of Beauty belong; and it is superior 
to both in its plan and execution. It consists of a series of thirteen 
pictures, composed of groups of figures with scenic accessories, illustra- 
tive of the national character and costume of as many different coun- 
tries, accompanied with letterpress, and forming a superb volume in 
green and gold. The plates are engraved from paintings by various 
artists accomplished in the craft of eye-pleasing by means of pictorial 
combinations of fascinating forms and faces and tasteful arrangements 
of rich dresses, after sketches by W. Perrine. They ought rather to 
be called Perring’s Tableaux, seeing that Perrinc is the designer ; 
for Messrs. FINDENS’ name is put to but half the number of plates. 
But we suppose Messrs. FINDEN give their name to the book in virtue 
of their proprietorship, as is the fashion of the day; the idea being 
adopted, probably, in imitation of those speculators who baptize new 
streets with their own surnames. Authors, artists, and engravers, thus 
contribute to swell the fame as well as the wealth of the publishers. 
The fashion has not universally obtained in the book trade, how- 
ever: we have not. yet seen advertised Murray's. Works, by Bykon, or 
Cadell’s Novels, by Scorr. 

By way of giving an idea of the book, let us take two or three plates 
as specimens. ‘ Naples” is illustrated by a group of peasants in 
their holyday clothes, bedecked with garlands in honour of the Festa 
of Madonna del Arco. The principal figure is a girl bearing offerings 
and a picture of the Virgin on a rod, and looking back at the spec- 
tator, while a lusty young urchin is tugging at her scarf ; a man blow- 
ing aconch shell, and a mother carrying her child on her shoulder, 





complete the picture; which is treated by Mr. Uwins in his gayest 
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style. ‘ Albania” furnishes us with a pair of Greek lovers, seated, 
Conrad and Medora fashion, on a basement of ruins ; and ‘‘Switzerland” 
is represented by a melodramatic maiden, with legs such as the heroines 
of West's theatrical characters displdy, summoning the monks of St. 
Bernard and their dogs to rescue a traveller from the snow. These 
two are by F. Srone; who has likewise taken “‘ Turkey” in hand, and 
added a tall and beautiful Circassian to the harem of a Turk, who has 
actually taken the pipe from his mouth, so struck is he with the charms 
which the black eunuch has just unveiled to his gaze. ‘* Poland” in- 
troduces to us a triad of exiles, by H. Corsou tp, in full dress, as if 
they had been sketched from the ballet of Beniowsky,—a venerable fa- 
ther, weeping mother, and imploring daughter, standing in graceful atti- 
tudes, soas to form an elegant group. ‘ Arabia” yields a “flower of 
loveliness” in the desert, in the shape of a beautiful maiden in a rich 
negligée costume, who is come to fetch water ina superb antique vessel. 

ell may the Arab who is galloping off look behind him: we only 
wonder how he can resist the charms so liberally revealed. Miss 
Corsavux is the artist. F. SrepuHanorr, Mrs. Sryrrartnu, J. 
Browne, and Mr. Perrine himself, furnish the pictures of France, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, Aftica, and Persia. Mr. PrErnrina’s 
picture of African slavery—where a bland slave-dealer with a hand- 
somely-fierce look, picturesquely dressed in flowing white trousers, 
broad-leaved straw hat, and embroidered jacket and_ scarf, is 
gently reminding a pair of lady-like Negresses, with European features 
and skins of a becoming bronze hue, tastefully attired in a half-undress, 
that they must “ tempt the wave” with him—is a very promising 
example of that ornate style which is a favourite with the painters, if 
not with the public. We should object to these Tableaux, that they 
are deficient in national character, both as regards costume and fea- 
ture, and that the style of the artis meretricious, and the sentiment 
expressed is either false or feeble, when it is not both. But perhaps 
we are hypercritical. It is scarcely necessary to say that the engravings 
are highly finished ; and those by Messrs. FinpEN and Mr. Hott are 
especially brilliant. 

The work is edited by Mrs. S. C. Hatt, who contributes lively 
and characteristic tales descriptive of several of the subjects: the 
other plates being illustrated by the pens of L. E. L., Lady BiEs- 
SINGTON, LeicH Hunt, Laman BiancHarp, ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
and CHARLES Swain. 


Some of the monthly Picture Periodicals, as each successive volume 
is completed, are put into handsome bindings, to tempt fresh purchasers 
in their “ Annual” shape. Among these, we have before us the First 
Volumes of the Landscape-Historical Illustrations of Scotland and the 
Waverley Novels, and of Fisuer’s Views (by BartLett,) of Syria, the 
Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c.; and the third of the Landscape Illustrations 
of the Bible, bound in a smaller size, and named The Biblical Annuul. 

e have had frequent opportunities of noticing each in tke course of 
publication. The volume of Syrian views, however, contains some 
striking examples, that we have not before seen, of wild and wonder- 
ful scenery, which Mr. BartLert appears to have sketched with 
fidelity, and under beautiful effects of nature that greatly aid their 
picturesque character and local truth. Therifted summits of Lebanon, 
with its famed groves of cedars, the mountain passes of Antioch, vari- 
ous coast scenes and views of modern palaces, have been added since 
our last notice of this interesting work. 

The historical landscapes of Turner, MELvILLE, and others, are 
among the best pictorial illustrations of the Waverley Novels; and 
GeorcE CRvuIKSHANK'S etchings stifle in laughter any objection to 
their too near approach to caricature. TurNER has represented the 
perilous situation of the Antiquary and his daughter on the beach 
under the cliff, with a vividness beightened by the poetic beauty of the 
scene. Dirk Hatteraick’s lugger chased by the sloop of war, by Bat- 
MER; the appearance of Rob Roy’s wife at the Pass of Aberfoil, by 
Bent LEY ; the Festival of the Popinjay, by R. B. Davis; the Battle 
of Bothwell Bridge, by Harvey; Madge Wildfire and Jeanie Deans, 
by LinnetL—are the happiest instances of the conjunction of action 
and human interest with local scenery by the other artists. The suc- 
cess of modern painters in this class of illustrations, will, we hope, lead 
to their general adoption. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
At Northbrook House, Hants, the Right Hon. Lady Marra SaunpeERrson, of a son, 
On the Ist inst., at Leamington, the Lady Lovisa Wurrmorg, of a daughter. 
On the Ist inst., in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Lady of Cuartes Dovenas 
Ha trorp, Esq,, of a daughter. 
On the 3lst ult., at Launde Abbey, the Lady of Henry Dawson, Esq., of a son. 
On the 3lst ult., in Belgrave Square, the Lady of Joun Ape. Smiru, Esq., M.P., of 


a son, 
On the 29th ult., at Knowlton Court, Kent, the Lady of the Rev. R. Wrreut, ofa 


daughter, 
MARRIAGES, 

At Dover, the Hon. James But er, fifth son of the Right Hon. Lord Dunboyne, to 
Emiry Mary, only daughter of Sir William Fitzgerald, Bart., of Carrigoran, county of 
Clare, Ireland, 

On the 3d inst., at Twickenham, the Hon, Tuomas BarNnEWALL, only son of Lord 
Trimlestown, to MacareT Ranpa.ina, daughter of the late Phillip Roche, Esq., of 
Donore, in the county of Kildare. 

On the 2d inst., at Polebrook, Northamptonshire, the Rev. W. Srrona, Chaplain to 
his Majesty, to IsapeLLA Mary, second daughter of the Rev. C, E. Isham, Rector of 
Polebrook. 

On the 26th ult., at Cranbourne, Dorsetshire, Toomas Pery Knox, Esq., eldest son 
of the late Right Hon. George Knox, to Frances Evizasers, eldest daughter of the 
late Captain George Burdett, R.N. 

On the Ist iust, at Barton, James Kay, Esq., of Saxby Hall, Lincoln, to Ametia, 
daughter of the late Rev. Richard Webb, of Windsor Castle, Rector of Langley and 
Wraydesbury, Bucks, Minor Canon of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and Westminster Abbey, aud Priest in Ordinary to their late Majesties George 
the Third and Fourth, 

On the 27th ult., at Canavee Church, the Rev. Hume Baspineton, Rector of Mo- 
viddy, diocese of Cork, to Esther, daughter of Richard Nevill Nettles, Esq., of Nettle- 
ville Hall, county of Cork, 

DEATHS. 


On the 3lst ult., at his house, Southampton, Vice-Admiral Matrazw Henry Scorrt, 
in his 71st year. 

On the 29th ult., at St. Ibb’s, Herts, the Rev, Wrtttam Lax, in his 75th year, 
Lowndes Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge. 

On the 27th ult., at Chelsea, Mr. James Cooper, many years a clerk in the Bank of 
England, in his 86th year. 

n the 13th ult., at Union Street, Edinburgh, of scarletina and hooping-cough, 

AL xanverR Top; on the 22d, Exizasetu; and on the 26th Jess1z; ason and two 
Gaughters, the only children of Mr, Daniel Mackay, 





On the lj th ult., at Glasgow, Mrs. Macpona.p, in her 110th year. She retained 
her faculties till the last. She was born nineteen years before the Rebellion of 1745; 
and retained a vivid recollection of many of the striking events of that stirring period, 
respecting which she was fond of talking to her visiters, She had a good deal of a 
Jacobite in her predilections. 








THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Nov. 4.—Ist Regt. Life Guards: R. Bromley, Gent. to be Cornet and’ 
Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Harvey, who retires—i4th Regt. of Foot: Lieut. J. 
Frith, from the half-pay of the 38th Regt. to be Lieut. vice A. A. Gapper, who returns 
to his former half-pay—64th Foot; Lieut. E.C. Fownes to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Sadleir, who retires; Eusign S. H. Smith to be Lient. by purchase, vice Fownes; H. 
R. Collinson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smyth—70th Foot: Lieut. T. 
Moody to be Adjutant, vice Corry, who resigns the Adjutancy only—75th Foot: Lieut. 
J. N. Blood, from the half pay of the 64th Regt. to be Lieut. vice Brown, appointed to 
the 93d Regt.—S88th Foot: Capt. H. Johnson, from the half-pay Unattached, to be 
Capt. vice H. Ellis, who exchanges—91st Foot: Lieut, S.J. Burton, from the half-pay 
of the 76th Regt. to be Lieut. vice R. J. O, Vandeleur, who exchanges; Lieut. F. A. 
Goulden, from the half-pay of the 66th Regt. to be Lieut. vide Charles Shipley Teale, 
who exchanges—93d Foot: Lieut. J. M. Brown, from the 75th Regt. to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Wilson, promoted—2d West India Regt.: Ensign V. Murray, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Ross, who retires; W. W. Bond, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Murray—Ceylon Rifle Regt.:\Capt. W. Pennefather, from the half pay 
Unattached, to be Capt. vice W. Broadmad, who exchanges—Unattached: Lieut. J. 
Wilson, from the 934 Regt. to be Capt. without purchase. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Nov. 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. , 

Gosling ani Parser, East Grinstead, grocers—L. and M. Mitchell, Leeds, straw-hat- 
makers—Phelps and Evaus, Wells, attornies--Samuel and Sparrow, Lower Shadwell, 
rag-merchants—Lindsay and Loughborough, St. Thomas’s Street, Southwark, attor- 
nies—Pattison and Marston, Carlisle, soda-water-makers—Lawson and Co. Bucklers- 
bury, bankers—‘Titteriugton and Steel, Leeds, flax-dressers—Taylor and Rushton, 
Laneaster, slaters—Craven and Robinson, Thornton, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff-manu- 
facturers—Davis and Co. Bristol, tea-dealers—Roiley and Co. Salford, grocers—Coates 
and Thackray, Leeds, coach-proprietors—Ayres and Co, Sudbrook, halliers—North 
and Harrison, Woodstock, attornies-at-law--H. C, and C. Berkeley, Lincoln’s Inn, 
attornies—Anichini and Co. Fenchurch Street, East India brokers—Sides and Lingard, 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, common-brewers— Robinson and Son, Keightley, 
tin-plate-workers—R,. F. and W. Pate, Wisbech, merchants—Hounsfield and Co. Man- 
ahester, and Sager and Co. New York, commission-merchants—Hall and Freeman, 
St. John Street, woollen.drapers— Parkins and the Shareholders in the St. Marylebone 
Ban7, Cavendish Square, bankers; as far as regards Parkins—Buek and the Share- 
holders of the St. Marylebone Bank, Cavendish Square, bankers. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
Hit, Tuomas, Uppingham, woolstapler, from Oct. 25 to Dee. 13. 
Hint, Joun Tuomas, Uppingham, woolstapler, from Oct, 25 to Dee, 13. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
Hepais, Jamrs Brooker, Croydon, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Cotitson, Jorn Wess, and Grorert Wess, Quadrant, linendrapers, to surrender 
Nov. 11, Dec. 13: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Size Lane; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Covcuman, Srepuen, Stroud, Kent, grocer, Nov. 9, Dec. 13: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hindmarsh and Son, Jewin Crescent; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Date, Jonx, rnd Arkin, Ent, Manchester, manufacturing-chemists, Nov. 15, Dee, 
13: solicitors, Messrs. Baxter, Liucoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr, Sale, Manchester. 

DarsysHire‘, Epwarp, and Bartow, Micusaet., Manchester, power-loom-cloth-ma- 
nufacturers, Nov. 18, Dec. 13: solicitors, Messrs, Baxter, Lincoln’s Inu Fields; and 
Mr. Sale, Manchester, 

Davies, Davip, Newbridge, Glamorganshire, general-shopkeeper, Nov. 16, Dec. 13 + 
solicitors, Messrs. Meredith and Reeve, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn; and Mr. Rankin 
Bristol. 

Eamer, Joux, Preston, hop-merchant, Nov. 3, Dec. 13; solicitors, Messrs. Swain 
and Co. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry ; and Mr. Stanley, Preston. 

Exviort, Joun, Fiusbury Place, Finsbyry Square, livery-stable-keeper, Nov. 8, Dec. 
13: solicitors, Messrs, Smith and Weir, Cooper's Hall, Basinghall Street; official as- 
signee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Hit, James, Montagu Mews, Montagu Square, hackney-man, Nov. 9, Dec. 13: 
solicitor, Mr. Robinson, Orchard Street, Portman Square; official assignee, Mr. Gold- 
smid, Ironmonger Lane. 

Kent, Wi111aM, and Green, Henry, Liverpool, woollen.drapers, Nov. 14, Dec. 13: 
solicitors, Messrs, Adlington and Co. Bedford Kow ; and Mr. Payne, Liverpool. 

Lacy, Tuomas, and Hettrwexi, WitritaMm, Stansfield, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners, 
Nov. 17, Dec. 13: solicitors, Messrs, Johnson and Co, Temple; and Messrs. Higson 
and Son, Manchester, 

Peacock, James Green, Allhallows Lane, merchant, Nov. 9, Dec. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Vening and Naylor, Tokenhouse Yard ; official assigneee, Mr. Green, Alder- 
manbury. 

Tipp, Joann TINKER, and MALLANDAINE, JoHN, Chelsea, candle-manufacturers, Nov, 
8, Dec. 13: solicitor, Mr. Hill, Copthall Court; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basing- 
hall Street. DIVIDENDS, 

Nov. 22, Eve, Bath, milliner—Nov., 24, Staples, Castle Street East, oilman—Nov. 24, 
Schlesinger, Strand, merchant—Nov. 22, Hebblewhite, Kingston-upon- Hull, woollen- 
draper—Nov, 29, Brookes, Newport, Shropshire, scrivener—Nov. 25, lreland and Blyth, 
Birmingham, factors—Nov. 24, Aston, Koll End, Staffordshire, coal-master—Nov. 30, 
Howarth, Lane Side, L hire, cotton-spi —Nov. 21, Hider, Brighton, builder— 
Nov. 23, Weaver, Bristol, wine-merchant—Nov. 25, Daniell, Boulogne, copper-smelter 
—Dee. 1, Ditchfield, Liverpool, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Nov. 22. 

Looker, Oxford, scrivener—Rinder, Kirkstall, Yorkshire, butcher—Gedye, Dawlish, 

Devonshire, music-seller—Morris, Prince’s Street, Leicester Square, feather-dresser, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Tuompson and Co, Dundee, merchants, Nov. 5, 19. 





Friday, Nov. 4. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Gould and Vickerman, Manchester, fustian-shearers—Bodenham and Stephens, Yeo- 
vil, glove-manufacturers—E, and J. Topham, Eaton-upon-Tern, Shropshire, farmers— 
Wood and Pidler, Bideford, corn-factors—Burrell and Wells, White Hart Court, Lom- 
bard Street, attornies—Hyde and Co. Ashton-under-Line, cotton-spinners—G., T., and 
S. Wilson, Bradford, Yorkshire, linen-drapers—Kershaw, and Co. Manchester, calico- 
printers—Hollinworth and Sons, Hollingworth, Cheshire, woollen-clothiers—Lyons and 
Barwick, Brighton, pawnbrokers—Harper and Cooper, Oxford, hatters—Dutton and 
Alcock, Manchester, commission-agents—Draper and Bacon, Church Lane, White- 
chapel, curriers—Hall and Woolf, Manchester, packers—Gillet and Co. Manchester, 
brick-makers ; as far as regards J. Ogden—Richardson and Fallows, Liverpool, vinegar- 
manufacturers—Young and Co. Leeds, dyers—Seaman and Co, Newcastle Wharf, 
Macclesfield Street, City Road, coal-merchants ; as far as regards G. Seaman—Billing- 
ton and Uo, Ashton-under- Line, cotton.spinners; as far as regards J, Brooke—Jess ops 
and Jackson, watchmakers ; as far as regards J. Jackson. 

INSOLVENT. 
Coorer, Henry, London Street, Ratcliffe, flour-factor, Nov, 1. 
Wivopisu, Tuomas, Cooper’s Row, wine-merchant, Nov, 4, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bartuorp, Wittram, Great Tower Street, merchant, to surrender Nov. 11, Dec. 
i6: solicitors, Messrs. Druce and Son, Billiter Square; official assignee, Mr. Gold- 
smid, Ironmonger Lane. 

Drewe, JosepH, Keynsham, Somersetshire, scrivener, Nov. 18, Dec. 16: solicitor, 
Mr. Simmons, Keynsham. : 

Duncan, James, St. Mary Axe, cheesemonger, Nov. 9, Dec. 16: solicitors, Messrs. 
Mitchell and Hill, New London Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Eumstir, ALEXANDER, Long Lane, Southwark, chemist, Nov. 12, Dec. 16 : solici- 
tors, Messrs. Drew, Bermondsey Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Haywnore, Joun, Abchurch Lane, currier, Nov. 12, Dec. 16: solicitor, Mr. Richard- 
sov, lronmonger Lane; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury 

Miter, Jonny, Bristol, nurseryman, Nov. 28, Dec. 16: solicitost, Messrs, Makin- 
son and Sanders, Middle Temple; and Mr, Haberfield, Bristol. 
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pa pong Bay seme] Tek Boa ntgg Aen Cie amen” Dre aang ie SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
ieee. Asine Yard. Bs, y ee T, i ne amc Mines .........] —— Commegaint Docks .........-] 56 

Tanner, Henry, Grenada Terrace, Stepney, master-mariner, Nov. 11, Dec. 16: soli- | Brazilian Tmperial . Pewee ay |r nas bin pe tee Asss¥50chaege — 
citor, any ade, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnsov, | British Iron OP ie Ro St. Kutiatie...........c0k ae 
Basinghall Street. R wy ee ececccvccccecs 

eal del Mont . eit] 

Tuompson, Tuomas, Brydges Street, wine-merchant, Nov. 16, Dec. 16; solicitor, Mr. | ty ited M v (Unregistered) « 18 Weat India ...... ¥ 
Atkins, White HartCourt Loubard Street ; official assignee, Mr Lackingion Basinghall = nay ew ded . Hibernian Joint Stock Bank’. 
fmm , , » Mr, ’ fee th Agricultural ........ 384 London and Westminster Bank 223 

7 anada Company ....... ees vati  rovinci —_— 
Wi1son, Henry, Wigan, tailor, Nov. 24, Dec. 16, solicitors, Messrs, Adlington and Geemeldues Weise: 364 oe ; heer ge Bank ..... 
Co. Bedford Row; ; and Mr, Gaskell, Wigan. ; soos | ——z U{Provincial Bank of Ireland... 4l 
DIVIDENDS, 
Nov. 26, Marsh, Great Scotland Yard, navy-agent—Dec. 12, 13, Scholfield and e GRAIN. 
Clough, Selby and Howden, bankers —Dec. 13, Clarkson, Selby, banker—Nov. 26, MARK LANE, of alge » NOV. 4, ; 
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PRICES CURRENT clove re yO te 8 eee OO LL 8 OL ro 2 98 
- TT KT " . A F . +- WO ., cose BS oo AIS cence 9 .- coe LOS oe 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) Straw, Wheat seccscees 88 00 @ cose oe en eS he woe 
Saturday, Monday| Tuesday |Vednes.| Thurs. | Friday. “gaeeoeeee 
Zi BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

3 per Ceut.Consols......-+ 88% 834 889 883 8&3 824 NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL SMITHFIELD*, 
Dittofor \ccount. bees hb 883 834 883 83% 89 884 2s. 4d, to Bs. 4d to Od. to B+. Od. to 45, 6d, 
3 per Cent. Reduced . 874 874 873 87% 838 873 . 4 oc : > a ; ° ° Be ‘ $ 
34 per C anita. Reduced . 964 } 964 96} 964 964 964 Ode Oe oe i. & © oe 
New 33 per Cents....... 974 93 97% 98 98 97% 0 e 6... — Pa fr Wee. oy 
Long Annuities....... 143 | 143 | 143 lig | 14g 144 * To sink the « fal per 
Bank Sto ‘k, 3perCt., 206 206 | 206 2054 | 2054 2054 ‘ 5 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct. | one |. 9668 2554 256 2564 AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 

Exchequer Bills ie 4 p.d diem} 1 dis, l pm. l dis 3 l 3 Per oe arter bide es rial) o1 oy gland and w ales. Rape oi easteoce eveccceces ba cil tun 51/. ie. 
ih Sea aa } par 2 pm 2 par | 3 pm. 2 yaeees ee based 1 RO ae beta ss aos io 
~ ~ } ‘ Lin-eed O1 on § 
Iudia Bouds, 3} per Cent,.! 5 pm. | a 5 4 5 } 3 Linseed Oil Cake al the Mill,,..per1000 13 13 
«| Rape Cake... tee -perton 5 10 
FOREIGN FUNDS 1 Rye ee vccccsce "Bd. Raw Fat, per WOME eisescaro6 2s. 8d. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ex nding Friday evening.) . Beans. pas cg o 4 ci........ ne 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p< Ct.) 923 Mexican (deferred) see § pC ct; — - ——— Wall’s End, Best..,... per ton ie, to 258.34, 
pe rrr se 5 | Ditto, News... ek i— r a FLOUR, . viwsenr SOTATIORS Kis cece xe 3 3 

Jelvian ...secees eevee — | 0 N ss Ne siaeaa a one OWN-MAE, ..seeeseveveees  PEFSAC 48s. to 508, - 
poeee « H =) ie et © ieee z MOCOMAYS «3 6s za sbcdvssstvenssibes + 0% 3 SUGAR, 

Srazuiar Reassit.cs605 sso 8 sea politi sooe D =o Essex and Sutfo k,on siete be es ee ‘s Muscovado..... mite ewt. 443 34d. to 9 
Buenos Ayres.....eee: Cx | — |New York(payble.1845) 5 — Norfolk and Stockton......eccsucees 88 .. 40 | Molasses..... panceeycsasee. SOE une 
ere .6— ‘ di Jitto 1837 — et ace 
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ADVERTI 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On MONDAY, the Piay of OTHELLO. 
Othello, Mr. Macready. 
Vandenhoff. Cassio, Mr. Charles 
To conclude with ALADDIN, 
On Tuesday, 

A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
After which THE INTRIGUE. 
To conclude with (third time) NERVOUS MAN, 
Boxes 4s, Half-price 2s.; Pit 2s. Half-price ls.; Lower 
Gallery ls. Half-price 6d.; Upper Gallery 6d. no Halt 
price, 


MNHEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 


First Appearance of the celebrated Mr. RICE, the 
unrivalled Delineator of the American Nigger. 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 
A FLIGHT TO AMERICA, 
After which THE WRECK ASHORE, 
To conclude with CATCHING AN HEIRESS, 
Box-Office open from 10 till 4, 


TEAM TO DUNDEE, 

The magnificent Steam Ship PERTH, Joan 
Spink, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf, on Wednesday next, the 9th day of 
November, at 12 o’Clock, Noon. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Eatrane e, Royal Exchange ; and at the Steam W harf, 

272, Wapping. Eviz ABETH HdRE, Agent. 


YHE DIRECT LONDON AND 
BRIGHTON RAILWAY. 

A CALL of TWO POUNDS PER SHARE having 
been unanimously resolved upon at the General Meeting 
of the Subscribers to this undertaking, held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on the 18th of October in- 
stant, to be paid at such time or times as the Directors 
should appoint, the Directors hereby give notice and 
require the Subscribers to pay, between the 12th and 15th 
November next, inclusive, ONE POUND PER SHARE, 
being a moiety of such 2/. Call, to Messrs. Hankey, 
Bankers, Fenchurch Street, London; or to Messrs. Haun, 
Wesr, and Co, Bankers, Brighton, who are authorized to 
receive, and give recipts, for the same, upon the Sub- 
scribers signing the usual Parliamentary Contract and 
Subscribers’ Agreement, which will be left with the 
Bankers for that purpose. All Shares upon which the 
before-mentioned payment shall not be made withiu the 
time above limited, will become forfeited. 

By order of the Directors, 
. Dean, Secretary. 


Tago, Mr. Kemble. 








H 
3, Chapel Place, Poultry, Oct. 21. 


be DIRECT LONDON AND 
BRIGIITON RAILWAY. 

The NEW CERTIFICATES will be READY for de- 
livery to the Subscribers ia Exchange for the Bankers’ 
Receipts aud Old Scrip, at the Office of the Company, in 
“hapel Place, Poultry, London, on and after the Lith 
of November next. By order of the ne 
Dean, Secretary, 


u. 
3, Chapel Place, Poultry, London, Oct, 27 hb, 1836, 





O LITERARY 


OTHERS.-—The Proprietor of an established Li- 
terary Periodical is desirous of meetiug with a successor 


EMENTS. 


GENTLEMEN and 


MENTOR 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


71, Lombard Street, London. 


as EDITOR and PROPRIETOR, his engagements in 
business requiring his constant attention. For further 
informtion apply by letter, post-paid, to X.Y.Z. at Mr. 
Henry WItson’s, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 8, North 
Piazza, Royal Exchange 





ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
N R. COLEMAN will begin his 


LECTURES on the Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology of the Horse, the general Functions and 
Diseases of other Domestic Animals, and those Disorders 
in particular which proceed from defective Ventilation, 
on Monpay, November 14th, at Twelve o’Clock. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
XI ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No,11, LOMBARD STREET, at the Entrance ofthe 
Old Post Office, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

Ropert Mirrorp, Esq. Chairman. 

Joun Snore, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

W.C. Brandram, E sq. 
John W, Buckie, Es« 





John Martin, Esq. 


S. Marjoribanks, Esq. M.P. 


1 


Capital—One Million, 
ABVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION :— 
Lower Rates of Assurance than those of any other 

office. 

Quarterly and Monthly rates of premium, to suit the 
circumstances and convenience of every class of the as- 
sured. 

Two-thirds only of the annual premium for the whole 
term of life reqhired in the first instance; the policy 
holder having the option of paying a periodical increas- 
ing premium, or of having the sum assured gradually 
diminished, according to an equitable scale of reduction. 

Policies transfer: ible, without exposure or expense, and 
not in such cases invalidated in the event of death by 
suicide or duelling. 

Bona fide creditors exempted from the necessity of 
pledging themselves for the truth of the statements made 
by the assured. 

The age of the assured in every case admitted in the 
policy. 

Claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

A Board of Directors daily in atteudance at the office 

for the immediate completivn of approved proposals for 
assurance. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 


William Copland, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 
William D. Dowson, Esq. 
Nicholas Garry, Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. 

George Lyall, Esq. 


| 
F  raabaoge Mitchell, Esq. 


ames Morris, Esq. 

John G. Ravenshaw, Esq. 
A. H. P. Thomson, Esq. 
John Thornton, Esq. 
John Tulloch, Esq. 
James Tulloch, Esq. A 


GEORGE STEPHEN, Secretary. 


EXTRACT FROM THE TABLES. 
Premiums required for an Assurance of 100. for the 
whole term of life, payable Annually, Half-Yearly, Quar- 
terly,or Monthly. 


AUDITORS. 
LU. Loyd, Esq. H. S. Thornton, Esq. 
A.W. Robarts, Esq. M.P. 
In the LIFE DEPARTMENT, a Bonus was declared 
in June 1829, exceeding 1 per cent. per annum on the 
sums insured, on an average of the different ages; and» 
second Bonus of nearly similar amount was declared iu 
June 1836. At each period the Bonuses allotted to the 
different Policies averaged rather more than 28 per cent. 
ou the amounts of Premiums paid thereon during the pre- 
ceding seven years 
In the FIRE DEPARTME NT,a Return of 10 per 
cent. was declared on the Lstof June, upon the Premiums 
received on Policies which had been in force Seven Years 
at Christmas 1835; and is now payable at this Office, or 
by the Country Agents; but if nvt applied for before the 
lst June 1837, will be forfeited. Gro. Krys, Secretary. 


A DIES’ “GOLD WATCHES, 
Each Warranted to Perform Correctly. 
VERTICAL MOVEMENTS. Ss. 
With Single Cases, Gold Dials,and Jewelled ..... 10 10 
With Double Back Cases, Gold Dials, & Jewelled 12 12 
PATENT LEVER MOVEMENTS. 
With Single Cases, Gold Dials, Jewelled in 4 holes 12 1 
With Double Back Cases, Gould Dials, Jewelled in 
GOR clei di 3.83552 yates tirseht end sibeas aang 0 a4 
A. B.S AVORY ‘and ‘SONS, Ww atchmakers and Silver- 












smiths, No. 14, Cornhill, London, cs 5 og the Bauk of 
England, Watches purchased in exchange, 


























oe “Annual |Half Yearly} Quarterly | Monthly 
6 Prewium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 

£8. d. &s. a. £s. d. £8. d. 
20 110 9 015 7 eG, | 02 8 
30 119 0 019 9 010 0 3 5 
40 21211 1 610 013 8 04 8 
50 3 17 10 2 a: 1032 0 611 
60 6 3 5 331 112 3 0 


ll 3 
OVE IN A BLACKING-BOTTLE. 


* Why are you wandering here, I pray?” 
An old man asked a maid one day, 
Said she, ‘* Of brilliaut liquid jet 
A bottle I am sent to get.” 

** Fie, fie! ” was the old man’s cry; 
** For Liquid Jet, no doubt you know, 
To Robert Warren’s you must go.’ 
«Tell me again,” the old man said, 
« Why are you wandering here, fair maid?” 
Said she, ‘I’ve rambled all about ; 
No Warren's Jet can [ find out,” 

«* Fie, fiol!’’? was the old man’s cry: 
**There’s not a maidin all the land 
But knows the'way to 30, Strand.” 
The secret beamed from the maiden’s eye 
When Dick came through Turnstile, hard by; 
(The youth her v irgin heart had won,) 
Hlis boots in Warren's splendour shone. 

« Fie, fie! ’ was the old man’s ery: 
** Blacking like this, I own is rare, 
But of his polished art beware!” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 











ORTICULTURAL ORACLE, anv: 
Werexty Journat or Literature, Science, 
AND Potrrics, Price 4d. in London, and 44d. in the 
Country—a complete Newspaper for all parties, and a 
Guide for persons in Horticultural pursuits. Orders, 
Adverti ts, and C tions, to be addressed at 
present to Westiey and Crayton, er and Ad- 
vertising Agents, 1, Windsor Court, Strand. 


EW SYSTEM AT BULL'S 
LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET, 








Besides being insured all the New and Valuable Pub- 
lications, English and Foreign, for perusal, Twenty-four 
Volumes at a time for 6/. 6s.the year, Subscribers are en- 
titled to have, as a retarn, any of the New Works they 
wish to possess to the amount of Two Guineas, and Cata- 
logues, Boxes, &c. free of expense. 

BOOK-SOCIETIES are also supplied in all parts of 
the United Kingdom at less than One Guinea per Annum 
toeach member, Full particulars, with a copious List, 
including all the Valuable New Works, will be sent per 

t, as a single letter, on application to Epwarp Butt, 
ibrarian, 19, Holles Street, four doors from Cavendish 
Square. 


DVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS 

FOR TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 

for December, require to be sent tu Messrs. SimpxKIn, 

Marsuau, and Co, Stationers’ Court, or Mr. Ropertr 

Hewarp, Westminster Review Office, 5, Wellington 
Street, Strand, by the 8th of NovemBer. 

The circulation of TAIT’S MAGAZINE, in Scot- 
and, so greatly exceeds the Scottish circulation of the 
Edinburgh Review, Blackwood, or any Edinburgh news- 
paper, as to make Tart’s MaGazine decidedly the best 
vehicle for Advertisements intended to be made exten- 
sively known in Scotland, But Tarr’s MaGaztne also 
circulates largely in London, in the great towns of the 
north of England, (supplied directly from Edinburgh,) 
in Dublin and Belfast, and indeed throughout the whole 
of England and [reland, as well as Scotland. 








Tue Pustic (Especranny tHe Lapies) ARE 
Requestep to Norice THE FoLLowine :— 
O MESSRS. C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 
1, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND.—Sirs, 
I take the liberty of addressing my thauks to. you for the 
great benefit received by my daughter from the applica- 
tion of your truly valuable BALM of COLUMBIA, 
The hair of my youngest girl completely came off differ- 
ent parts of the head, and there was also a totel loss of 
hair from the eyebrows. She was induced, at the instance 
of a friend, to try your Balm, and after using two bottles 
the effects were most surprising, for in a very short space 
of time the hair grew in a regular healthy state. I think 
it but justice to yourselves and the Public to add my tes- 
timony to the virtues of your truly inestimable Balm, and 
you have my full permission to give this letter that pub- 
licity which you think proper. Iam yours, &c, 
(Signed) Henry Hawkes. 

Pen Street, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair from turning 

ray, and the first application makes it curl beautifully, 
frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off. Abun- 
dance of Certificates of the first respectability are shown 
by the Proprietors, C, and A. Otprivog, 1, Wellington 
Street, Strand, where the Balm is Sold, Price 3s. 6d. ; 
6s, and 11s. per Bottle. 


RANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA, 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE 
CIFIC is applicable are particularly described in the di 
recitons accompanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPALBA 
is verified by the foWowing, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From Josera Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S one of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London, 

“L have made trial of Mr. Fran«s’s Solution of Co- 
paiba, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases of 
discharges in the male and female, aud the results war 
rant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 
Copaiba, (Signed) “ JosepHUENRY GREEN. 

“46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransspy Coorer, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to Guy’s 

Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c &c. 

“Mr. Bransspy Cooper presents his compliments to 
Mr. Georee Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing 
testimony of the efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 





Gonorrhea, for which disease Mr. Cooper has prescribed ° 


the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

« New Street, Spring Gardens, April 13, 1835.” 

From Winii1am Hen'rscu, Esq. No. 3, Furuival’s Inn, 
Holborn, late House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, 
Greville Street, Hatton Garden. 

“ My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine in very 
many cases of Gonorrhea and Gleets, some of which 
had been many months under other treatment, and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy. I have found it to 
cure in a much shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
geuveral health, than any other mode of treatment I know 
of: the generality of .cases have been cured within a 
week from the commencement of taking the Medicine, 
and some of them in less time than that, Have the 
goodness to send me another supply. 

“Lam, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

“ April 15,1835,” (Signed) “ Winuram Hentscu,.” 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Koad, and may be had of his agents, Barclay and 
Sous, Farringdon Street; Edwarids,67,St. Paul's C hurch- 
yard; Thomas Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s ; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
Prout, 229, Strand; Hendebourck, Middle Row, Holborn; 
Bow ling, St. George’s Circus, Surry Theatre ; Watt's, 106, 
Edgeware Road, London; Evans, Son, and Co. 15, Fen- 
wick Street, Liverpool; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower 
Sackville Street, Dublin; of J and R. Raimes, Leith 
Watk, Edinburgh; and of all Wholesale and, Retail 
Patent Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom. Sold 
in bottles at 2s,9d.; 4s, 6d.; and Ils. each. Duty in- 
cludes, 

Cavurton,— To prevent imposition. the Honourable 
Commissioners of Stamps have directed the name of 
“Groroe Franks, Blackfriars Road,” to be engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 

N.1.— Hospitals, and other Medica) Charities, supplied 


NEW SUNDAY NEWSPAPER, 
PRICE FOURPEN 


CE. 
EEKLY HORTICULTURAL 
JOURNAL, Stamped for transmission by Post, 
free of Expense, to all Parts of the Kingdom, and ata 
trifling Postage to all parts of bai and America, 

The unexampled success of the HorricutTuRAL 

JourNaL, published Monthly with the Magazines, em- 
bellished with splendid Coloured Engravings—a work 
which has given a tone to Floral Meetings in all parts of 
Europe—has induced the Proprietors to publish a COM- 
PLETE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, adap‘ed for families, 
and (by the total absence of matter which too frequently 
renders a Newspaper unfit for juvenile reading) for 
Schools; as wall as containing every thing that can 
benefit, amuse, instruct, and inform, the thousands who 
are interested in the culture of a Garden, the science of 
Horticulture, the admirers of Literature, and the Pa rons 
of the Arts. 
No. I. Price 4d. will appear in a few weeks ; and Nur- 
serymen, Florists, Amateurs, Private Families, and Per- 
sons desirous of assisting by their Writings, or patroniz- 
ing by their Orders or Advertisements, are requested to 
address the Editor, at the Horticultural Journal Office, 
186, Strand, 


’ { ‘HE REFORMER WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, 
PUBLISHED AT HERTFORD, 

Contains more Original Articles than is usual in pro- 
vincial papers; and since the reduction of the stamp 
duty its columns have been peculiarly devoted to subjects 
connected with the BOARDS of GUARDIANS in Eng- 
land and Wales, and especially toan improved PROVIN.- 
CIAL ORGANIZATION asa means of PAROCHIAL 
and COUNTY REFORM, 

The following subjects have already been discussed in 
consecutive numbers, which may be hadof the Publisher :- 
Sept. 20th—County Reform. 
27th—Sir Culling Eardley Smith’s Letter on Pa- 

rochial Reform. 
4th—County Reform, No. 2, Police. 
1lth—Parochial Reform, No. 2, Church rates. 
18th—County Reform, No. 3, Turnpike Trusts. 
25th—County Reform, No. 4, Education. 

Articles on the following subjects will follow in suc- 
cession : +- Education, Normal and Parochial — Parish 
Roads— Savings’ Banks aud Provident Institutions — 
Local Courts—Lunatic Asylums, &c. &c. And on the 
Tuesday previous to the Meeting of Parliament will be 
published an ANALYSIS of the REPORTS of the 
ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS, with an ES- 
TIMATE of CATHEDRAL PROPERTY, and the 
demands upon it. 

The REFORMER will also continue to supply the 
earliest information as to the operation of the New Poor- 
law, from all parts of England; the Reyistration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages; Improvements in Police, &c. ; 
and will endeavour to exhibit to the Agricultural Inte- 
rest the advantages of respousible Administration in 
every department, as compared with the present irrespon- 
sible System. 

The REFORMER is published every Tuesday Morn- 
ing, Price 4d. or 4s. 6d. per Quarter, and contains the 
London Markets of Monday, and every description of 
useful information, local as weil as general. 

Orders for Papers and Advertisements, aud all Com- 
munications to the Editor, are requested to be made to 
the Proprietor, St. Austin junior, Fore Street, Hertford ; 
Westiey and Crayton, General Newspaper and Adver- 
tising Agents, 162, Piccadilly, and 1, Windsor Court, 
Strand; and through the principal News Agentsin London; 
Mrs. Bineuam, 9, Broad Street, Bristol ; and the provincial 
Agents appointed throughout the Counties of Herts, Beds, 
Bucks, Essex, Cambridge, Middlesex, &c. 

*,.* The REFORMER is desirous to extend its con- 
nexion by means of Agents in every principal town in 
the country, and is willing to exchange weekly with any 
of the leading Papers in the Agricultural and Manutfac- 
turing Districts, whose Editors are anxious to disseminate 
information on Local Reforms. 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, &¢.—MEDI- 

CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—l. The 
ZZyis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation, 2, The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhea, &c. 3. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints. Testimonials: “ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contaiu as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author's experience.’ — London Morning Journal. 
“ The precepts contained in this work are interesting and 
useful.”’— Edinburgh Paper. ‘“ This publication offers the 
most important advantages.”—Glasgow Paper. ‘ These 
works have passed through twenty editions. They com- 
bine utility with simplicity, and we recommend them ac- 
cordingly.” — Dublin Weekly Journal, The above may be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Street, Strand; Porter, 72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh ; 86, Trongate, Glasgow ; and 
of all Booksellers, 5s. each. Messrs. Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and patients in the 
remotest parts of the country can be treated successfully 
on their describing minutely the case, and enclosing a 
remittance for advice and medicine, which can be for- 
warded to any part ofthe world, No difficulty can occur, 
as the medicines will be securely packed, and carefully 
protected from observation.—7, Lancaster Place, Strand, 
London 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 

a pure extract of Camomile Flowers, prepared by a 
peculiar process, by which all the medicinal properties of 
rather more than one ounce of the flowers are concen- 
trated into four moderate-sized Pills. They are mild in 
operation, and have proved wonderfully successful in re- 
moving every symptom of indigestion, sick head-ache, 
loss of appetite, giddiness, heart-burn, costiveness, erup 
tions of the skin, and all complaints arising from a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive organs; they require no 
alteration of diet, and persons who have suffered from in- 
digestion for several years have, by their use, in a few 
weeks perfectly recovered, which is the most convincin, 
proof of their efficacy. Sold by A. WiLLovensy pes. 
Co. (late B. Godfrey Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London, and nearly all respectable Medicine 
Venders. Be particular to ask for “ Norton’s Pills” 
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48 usual from the Proprietor, 


for, in consequence of their great success, some unprin- 
pled persons have prepared a spurious imitation. 


O NURSERYMEN, GARDENERS, 
FLORISTS, AND) AMATEURS. Prize Cata- 
logues, Dahlia, Tulip, Auricula, Pink, Rose, Carnations, 
and other Lists, Advertisements of Horticultural and 
Floral subjee!s, Scels, and other matters, are inserted in 
the HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL, at 25s. the First 
Page, and 2ls. each page above one; and FIVE HUN- 
DRED COPIES are sent Gratis for Private Distribution,. 
Orders, which entirely save a Printer’s Bill are requested 
to be forwarded to the Editor, at Messrs. CHAPMAN and 
Hatv’-, Publishers, 186, Strand, London, 
The HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL has been pub- 
lished Monthly, Price 1s.; aud Five Volumes complete to 
July, with about Fifty Plates, beautifully coloured, being 
reprinted, may be had for 22. 
A Circular for the use of the Growers fof Seedling 
Dahlias to be filled up and returned, for the purpose of 
affording the Editor an opportunity of Publishing them 
next month, may be had at the Office, 186, Strand, Lon- 
don, All Letters to be Post Paid. 


MASDEU, A _ROUSILLON RED 
yINE. 


Vino Diffugiunt Mordaces Cure. 

The Proprietors of the Gray’s Inn Wine Establish- 
ment beg to announce to their friends and the public, 
that afta strict examination of this wine, of various vint- 
ages, and at al) ages, from one to twenty years old, they 
have determined upon adopting and giving it thei; 
strongest recommendation, as well worthy (both in qua- 
lity and price) to take its stand among those in general 
consumption in thiscountry. They;had indeed been long 
convinced of the suitable qualites of many of the French 
wines, comparatively unknown in England, for this pur- 
pose; but the heavy and unequal taxtion created by the 
Methuen treaty, in 1703, amounting almost to a prohi- 
bition of their consumption, operated as a check to any 
thing like a general knowledge of their variety and use- 
fulness. 

This prohibition, inimical alike to the interests and good 
feelings of both England and France, continued until the 
year 1231, when the English Government determined on 
the equalization of the duties on the wines of France and 
Portugal, and in that year the measure passed into a law, 
This obstacle removed, a new field was at once opened 
for the employment of capital and exertion; it gave a 
strong stimulus to the wine growers of France, and en- 
couraged them to enter into competition with their 
hitherto more favoured brethren of the Peninsula; they 
having long felt confident, that, whenever they were 
placed on the same footing, the qualities of their wines 
would fully justify them in making the attempt: foras 
Dr. Henderson, in his work on wine, says, “ the French 
territory furnishes some of the best specimens of wine in 
each class, and unquestionably excels every other region of 
the globe in the manufacture of red wines in particular.” 

Similar feelings induced the proprietors of the Gray's 
Inn Wine Establishment to turn their attention to this 
object; and the result of their inquiries convinced them 
that the best wines of Rousillon, but more particularly 
that from the estate of Masdeu, possessed all the requis 
site qualities for British consumption. This is a Red 
Wine, having all the characteristics of Port as to fulness 
and vinous properties, combined with that delicacy of 
flavour, high aroma, and exquisite bouquet, which are the 
peculiar distinctions of the wines of France. 

Cyrus Redding’s particular description of this wine, in 
the second edition of his work on Modern Wines, pages 
136-7, is too well known to need quotation, 

Still, notwithstanding their favourable opinion of thi 
wine, the proprietors, naturally jealous of the established 
reputation of their firm, were unwilling to risk it by in: 
troducihg an article which had never yet endured the test 
of practical and personal experience as to the effects the 
climate of England might produce on it, aud the most 
prompt measures were adopted to ascertain that fact. 

In October 1833, a few sample pipes arrived in this 
country, part of which were purchased; and when the 
first cargo came in September 1834, per the Astrea, Cap- 
tain Golder, from Port Vendrés, ten pipes were immedi 
ately bottled with every attention the experiment de- 
served, that its progress might be watched, its nature 
ascertained, and its qualities fully developed. 

The result of this experiment (an experiment the pro- 
prietors believe confined to their house alone) has beep 
most favourable. Inthe first year much improvement 
took place, but it had not yet arrived at that maturity 
which would warrant them iu introducing it to the public; 
but another year’s ordeal has produced an article equal to 
«ome of the most expensive wines of the French market, 
It is in brilliant condition, with a firm crust; may be 
moved without the slightest injury ; and the nobility and 
public in general are respectfully invited to pass theit 
judgment on it at the vaults of their establishment. 

The proprietors, therefore, having from their practica 
experience the fullest confidence in the intrinsic merits 
and improving qualities of this wine, have made arrange 
ments with the growers for a permanent supply of the 
best quality that Rousillon produces; and, in order to 
distinguish it from second growths and other common red 
wines of the South of France, it has been determined to 
designate it by the title of “ Masdeu,” this being the 
name of the principal estate upon which it is grown; in 
the same manner that the first growth clarets receive 
their denomination from the vineyards “ Lafitte,” “ La- 
tour,” and “ Chateau Margeaux.” 

They are now landing a parcel of 50 pipes at the Lon 
don Docks, ex Les Deux Jules, Captain Gugnea, from 
Port Vendrés, part of which are being cleared home, and 
are warranted to be of equal quality to those which have 
been in bottle upwards of two years, and the same results 
may with confidence be anticipated, 

The Proprietors in conclusion regret the necessity of 
cautioning the public and the country wine-merchants 
against a common red wine shipped at the port of Cette, 
which has been in many instances surreptitiously im- 
posed upon the wine-merchants, and through them, uae 
knowingly, upon the public as the genuine Masdeu, t? 
which it has no more affinity than the Port wine produced 
in Figueira has to the highest quality of the vineyards of 
the Alto Douro, x 

Cash prices as under. Country orders must conta:D 
remittances or references in London, 

Hampers, ls. per dozen, Boitles, 2s, per dozen. 
Bet PIGS: ccswesseedccsieseiesecs. 00 O 
Per Hoyshead....cscsereserereees 33 10 

16 16 
eoceseoce 


Per Quarter Cask,........ 
Per Dozen OTT tere te, 
The Old Crusted, per the Astrea, bottled Sept. 1834. 
32s, per dozen. 
23, High Holborn. 








Grorge Henexey and Co. 
aA 





Note.—Wine-merchants supplied at the market priee. 
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his Day is Published, 


T 
1 tee CONSERVATIVE, No. V. 


Price One Penny. 

Contents—Mr. O’Connell and Lord John Russell— 
Review of the Session—Hymn for England—Jvhn Mil- 
ton on Universal Suffrage—Conservative Associations, 

Pablished by W. Epwarps, 12, Ave Maria Lane; and 
Sold by all Newsmen. 





169, Piccadilly, Oct. 3ist, 1836. 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No. VI. 
ConTENTS: 
Trade and Consular Establishments of the Levant. 
Persia— Domestic Manners, Customs, and Habits, 
British Scientific Asgociation—Bristol. 
State and Tendency of Property in France, 
Courts of Local Judicature, 
Russia, 
Mr. Bulwer and the Lady Novelists, 
Spain—The late Revolution. 
inisterial Changes iu France, 
National Education. 
Conduct of the Government—Peerage Reform, 
*,* Nos. 1 to 5 are still on sale, 4s, each. 
James Rineway and Sons, London; and by order, 
through every country Bookseller. 


—s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
For NovemBer, Price One Shilling, 

Contains—The Liberal Newspapers— Effects of the 
Reduction of the Stamp-Duty — ['welvemonths in the 
British Legion. By an Officer of the Ninth Regiment— 
An Adventure in Crim Tartary—Agricultural Distress— 
The Writings of Hazlitt, No. I. Life of Bonaparte — 
Humphrey Hawkins, who could not see things in that 
light ; concluded—Lord Brougham, the Citizens of Edine 
burgh, and the London Ministerial Press—Literary Bul- 
letin for November, &c. &c. 

WittraM Tart, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MARSHALL, and 
Co, London ; and Josn Cummine, Dublin, 


POW KAM Mm whom 











TO FLOWER CULTIVATORS, 
AXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY, 
AND REGISTER OF FLOWERING PLANTS, 

Publishing Monthly, Price 2s. 6d. 

The Number for NovemBer contains figures of 
Clerodendron Speciocissimum (a double plate) — Lep- 
tosiphon Androsaceus — Leptosiphon Densiflorus—Sar- 
racenia Purpurea, 

And Articles on The Climate of Hothouses—The Com- 
mon Garden Balsam—Scientific Principles of Grafting— 
Remarks on the Genus Nerium—New and Rare Plants 
—Operations in the Flower Garden for November. 

London: W.S. Orr and Co. ; Edinburgh, W. and R. 
CuamBers; Dublin, W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 

*,* Specimens nay be seen with the Publishers, or any 

Bookseller in ‘Town or Country. 





Just Published, 
"T ‘HE SCOTTISH MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, For NovemsBer. 
ConTENTS: 

Our Relations with India. 

Our Menagerie—Literary Lions, 

The Cross Road. 

Luther under his own Pear-tree, 

Bucklan\’s Bridgewater Treatise. 

Gentlemen with easy consciences in general, and 
Picture Dealers in particular, by a Respectable 
Vagabond. 

A Barbadian Melody, 

Filicaja. 

Trade of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward's Island. 

10. Cailleach duh na Coille, or the Dark Woman of the 

Wood. 

ll, Comparative Views of the Population of Scotland, 
with Statements of the excess of Females at dif- 
ferent periods. 

12. Sonnets. 

13, Advertisements. 

14, The Powhead Papers—Chap, II, Touching Malachi 

Sampson and his Beetle. 

15. Three of our Teachers. 

16. Flowers. 

Copies of the Ocroser Numser, which contains the 
celebrated Article on the “ Transfer of British Capital 
to the United States,”. may still be had. Sold by 

Batpwin and Crapock, Paternoster Row, London; 
Bevt and Braprure, Edinburgh; and Joan Cummine, 
Dublin, 


Pop olom 


oom 


— 





BELLENGER’S FRENCH FABLES, 
Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. bd. 
NE HUNDRED CHOICE 
FABLES, imitated from LA FONTAINE, for 
the Use of Children and all Persons beginning to learn 
the French Language. With a Dictionary of the Words 
and Idiomatic Phrases, grammatically explained, 
By G. A. BELLENGER. 
Author of the “ New Elemeats of French Conversation.” 
New Edition, Revised, and Corrected, with a KEY to 
she TRANSLATION, by Monsieur Des Lyons, Pro- 
fessor of the French Language 
London: SaHeRwoop, GILBERT, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 





In small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, Price 9s, 6d 
cloth lettered, 
HE EARTH, ITS PHYSICAL 
CONDITION AND MOST REMARKABLE 
PHENOMENA. 

By W. Mutiineer Hraarns, 

Fellow of the Geological Society, and Lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy, Guy’s Hospital. 

“This Work has the rare merit of performing more 
than is promised in the titlepage ; it is, in truth, a guide 
to some of the most important branches of experimental 
eget bs comprising, in a brief space, all that has yet 

en discovered respecting the physical constitution of 

the globe, and the natural phenomena connected with the 
support of organized life.””— Atheneum. 
_ “A deliberate and well-arranged performance, from a 
“eompetent hand, and displaying iutelligence in the choice 
of matter, and judgment in assigning its proper cha- 
racter.””—Literary Gazette.. 

London: Wau. S.Orr and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. Edinburgh; W. and R. Cuamaers, 





NEW CHUCH MUSIC 
N ERRIOTTS NINTH NUMBER 


of CONGREGATIONAL HYMNS; arranged 

with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, 
Dedicated to the Rev. Richard Tankey, Price 3s. 

MERRIOTT’S JUBILATE in G, arranged for a 
Single Voice, Dedicated to Mr. W. Hooke, Price 1s. 6d. 

HEAD OF THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT, for 
a Single Voice. Dedicated to Miss Sumner, Farnham 
Castle. Price 2s, 6d. ‘ 

Durr and Co.; Novetto, Coventry, and Co. ; D’At- 
MAINE and Co. 





FOR 1837. 
Price One Shilling, 
ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 
AND HERALD OF ASTROLOGY. 

Containing numerous Predictions of Physical and Po- 
litical Events in England, France, Spain, Turkey, Rus- 
sia, Persia, India, Africa, and America, &c. during that 
remarkable period; also, the Nativity of King William 
the Fourth, the Princess Victoria, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, &c, and other various interesting astrological parti 
culars, with a list of Fulfilled Predictions of last Year. 

Suerwoop, GivBert, aud Piper, Paternoster Kow. 

On the 22d of November will be Published, 
HE MEDICAL ALMANACK; or 
CALENDAR of MEDICAL INFORMATION 
for the Year 1837. 

Containing, in addition to all the necessary and usual 
information of an Almanac, an account of the British 
Medical Corporations, with their Regulations, &c.; the 
British Medical Charities, with their Medical Officers, 
Days of Admission, Operation, &c.; a List of the Bri- 
tish Medical Schools, with their Lecturers, Hours of Lec- 
ture, Fees, &c.; an Account of the various Medical Socie 
ties, the Medical Institutions of France, with their Regu- 
lations, Medical Officers &c.; the German Universities, 
Medical Statistics, Medical Chronology, &c, &c. The 
whole intended as a Summary of Information, useful not 
only to Members of the Medical Profession, but to the 
Public in general, in refereuce to Medical Institutions, 

London: Printed for the Company of Srarioners 
and Sold by GeorGe GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate 
Street. : 















On the 221 of November will be Published, 
\V HITE’S CQZLESTIAL ATLAS; 
or,a New and Improved EPHEMERIS, 
For the Year 1837: 

Containing the Heliocentric and Geocentric Places of 
the Old and New Planets. the Eclipses, Occultations, 
Tide Tables, &c. Also, 

A COMPLETE ALMANACK, 

Together with an Appendix of Select Astronomical 

abies, 
By Oninruus Greoory, LU.D. F.R.A.S. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich; and one of the Board of Visiters of 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 

This Werk is especially intended for the use of Prac- 
tical Astronomers and Seamen, and of Teachers of the 
Uses of the Globes and of Nautical Astronomy. It has 
been annually published and very extensively circulated 
for nearly ninety years, and has been greatly improved 
since it has been in the hands of the present Editor. It 
comprises what is most essential to an Ephemeris, while 
it exhibits much that is not to be found in any other, 
whether British or Foreigu. The additional sheet of 
Tables is calculated greatly to augment its value ; some 
of them, as those of Semi-duration Arcs, of Amplitudes, 
and of Hour-Angles and Altitudes, when the Heavenly 
Body is on the Prime Vertical, being carried out to a 
greater extent than is usual in Books of Navigation. 

London: Printed for the CompANY OF STATIONERS 3 
and Sold by Grorge GREENHILI, at their Hall, Ludgate 
Street. . 





CABINET OF BIOGRAPHY. 
This Day is Published, in fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
Price 6s. in cloth, Vol. I. of 
IVES OF THE MOST EMINENT 
LITEKARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
Forming Vol. 84 of Dr, Larpner’s Casrnet Cycro- 
PDIA, 
And containing the Lives of St. Columba, (the Intro- 
duction of Christianity and of Civilization into North 
Britain )—Alfred the Great, (English Civilization in the 
Ninth Century )—Chaucer—Johu Heywood, (the Origin 
and Early History of the English Stage )—and Spenser, 
Lately Published :— 
LIVES OF EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIEN. 
TIFIC MEN OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


Vv I. and If. 
LIVES OF EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN, 





Vols. I, to ILL. 
LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN. 
Vols. I and IT. 
LIVES OF BRITISH MILITARY COMMANDERS, 
By the Rev. G. R. Giere. 3 vols. 

LIVES OF BRITISH NAVAL COMMANDERS, 
By Rosert Souruey, Esq. Vols. I. to III. 
LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS, 
By H. Roscog, Esq. 1 vol. 

London: Loneman and Co.; and Joun Taytor and Co, 





To be Completed in Four Quarterly Volumes. 
Published this Day, in small 8vo. embellished with Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by Miller, from Designs by Monta- 
gue Stanley, H.S. A. Price 6s. handsomely bd. in cloth, 
ates PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SEASONS, WINTER. 
Being the First of a Series of Four Volumes, illustrative 
of the Perfections of God in the various Phenomena of the 
Revolving Year. 
By the Rev, Henry Duncan, D.D. Ruthwell, 

The plan adopted by Sturm in his * Reflections” is so 
followed thet the Work contains a Paper for every Day 
in the Year, and is thus well suited for stated family read 
ing. While replete with facts and illustrations drawn 
from books not generally accessible, the work is essenti- 
ally popular, and combines instruction on the highest and 
most importaut of all subjects with the most interesting 
scientific details, 

The volumes for Spring, Summer, and Autumn, will 
appear at the commencement of these seasons respec- 
tively, and each will be complete in itself, and be sold 
bar re tie 

ablished by Wittram OnrpaanT and Son, Edinburgh; 
Hami.ton, Apams, and Co, London; and Curry and 
Co. Dublin, 





New Burlington Street, London, Nov :mber 3d, 1836. 


M R. BENTLEY 
Will publish, during the present Month, 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


1. “a 
Tn 3 vols, 8vo, with Numerous Fine Portraits, from 
Original Paintings, 8B 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Edited by Lord Waarneuirre. 
Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published, 
A Memoir of the Court of George I. by Lady Montagu, 
The Noble Editor has also prefixed 
A Lire oF THE AUTHORESS. 
Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes will also be added, and 
the suppressed passages restored, 


14D BRA G, 
By Tueopore Hoox, Esq. 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” 

“ The Parson’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols, 


By Order of the British Government. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO THE SHORES: 
OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN, 

In 1833, 1834, and 1835, 

Under the Command of Captain Back, R.N. 

By Ricuarp Kine, Esq. M.R.C.S 





Surgeon and Naturalist to the Expedition, 


4. 
CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE, 
y Dr. MILuIN@eEn, 2 vols, 8vo, 


oa 
THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 
By the Author of “ The Munster Festivals,” &c, 3 vols, 


6. 
THE REVOLUTIONS OF SPAIN, 
7 From 1808 to 1836, 
By W. Watton, Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 


de 
In 3 vols. post 8vo,. with Portraits of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Canning, and Earl Grey. 
ENGLAND 
UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS, 
By Ausany Fonsranaqug, Esq. 





THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER, 
By the Author of ‘The Heiress,” “ Agnes Serle,’ &c. 
3 vols, 
9. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and numerous Plates, 
EXCURSIONS IN THE ABRUZZI 
AND NORTHERN PROVINCES OF NAPLES, 
By the Hon, Kepren Craven, Esq. 
10 


0. 

NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION 
INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA BY THE 
RIVER NIGER. 

In the steam vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 33, 

and 34. 9 
By Macerecor Larrp and R. A, K. OLpFiezp, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition, 


LIONEL WAKEFIELD, 
Or the Life of an Adventurer. 
By the Author of “ Sydenham,” &c, 3 vols, 
12 


New Edition, revised in 4 vols. 8vo. with Numerous 
Portraits, 
HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 
By Sir N. Witt1am Wraxa tt, Bart, 
13 


MANUELLA. 
THE EXECUTIONER’S DAUGHTER, 


A Spanish Romance, 3 vols. 





This Day is Published, in 1 vol, 12mo. illustrated with 
numerous Wood-euts, 7s. neatly bound, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, AND DOMESTIC HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, by Mrs Jamreson, Author of a “ Political 
History of France ;”’ “ History of Spain,” &c. &c. 
London: W. Epwarps, (late Scatcherd and Letterman,) 

12, Ave Maria Lane, 
Of whom may be had, Lately Published by the 
Same Author, 

A HISTORY of FRANCE from the earliest periods, . 
to the beginning of the year 1834; with Chronolggical 
Table of Contents, List of Contemporary Sovereigns at 
the end of each King’s Reign, and Biographical Notes 
and Illustrations. Fourth Edition, Price 6s, 6d, neatly 
bound in green. 

“The words, ‘Fourth Edition,’ on the titlepage of 
this volume, speak a whole favourable critique for us; 
and we need only say that Mrs. Jamieson’s neatness, im- 
partiality, and assiduity, have deserved the success,’— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ Anexcellent school book, a suitable companion for 
Pinnock’s History of England, and certainly the best 
concise History of France in the English language,”— 
North Devon Journal, 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. 


By Grorote Combe, Fourth Edition, improved 
and enlarged, With Coloured Illustrations of the Tem- 
peraments, and uumerous Cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 993, 
Price 2ls. 

ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. By Geroree 
Comse. Fourth Edition, improved aud enlarged, With 
numerous Cuts and Lithographic Plates, 1l2mo., 4s, 

OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. By Gerores 
Comse. Sixth Edition, improved. 8vo, Price 1s. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, considered in re- 
lation to External Objects. By George ComBe, Seventh 
Edition, 12mo. pp. 342, Price 4s.; and the People’s Edi- 
tion, royal 8vo. pp. L10, Price 1s. 6d. 

In consequence of the increasing demand for this work, 
the present impressious extend to 10,000 copies of the 
“ People’s Edition,”’ and 2000 copies of the i2mo, Edit. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. Edited by Roperr Cox. 12mo, pp, 360, 
Price 5s. 6d. 

THE HARMONY BETWEEN PHRENOLOGY 
AND THE SCRIPTURES. By Joseru RK, Warne, 
A.M. Pastor of the Baptist Church at Brookline, near 
Boston, U 8. 8vo. Price 3d. 

Longman and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and 
Orr aud Smith, Loudon; Maclachlan and Stewart; 
W. R, Chambers ; and John Auderson junior, Edinburgh, 
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MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
Ina Few Days 
MR. MACRONE will Publish 
a kOe ee 


N. 


C 


By the Author of “ Rookwood.” 





This Day, 8vo. 
VOICE FROM THE FACTORIES. 
IN SERIOUS VERSE. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lord Asurey, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day, 8vo. Price 12s. 
OURNAL OF A PASSAGE FROM 
THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC, crossing 
the Andes, and descending the River Maranon, or 
Amazon. 
By Henry Lister Maw, Lieut. R.N. 
Joun Muraay, Albemarle Street. 


N O W ao -& DY, 
In 2 vols, Plates, 
PEDESTRIAN TOUR OF 1347 
MILES through WALES and ENGLAND. 
By Pepvestres and Sir Cuavi.eno WoopEnrEa, 
Knight of Snowdon, 
Saunpegs and Orrey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 


This Day is Published, Price, elegantly bound, Qls.? 


India Proofs, 2l. 12s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF BEAUTY 
With Nineteen highly-finished Plates. 


FOR 1837; 
E‘lited by the Countess of BLessinarton, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





This Day is Published, Price, elegantly bound in crimson 
silk, 2ls.: royal 8vo. India Proofs, 21. 12s. 6d. 
HE KEEPSAKE FOR 1837; 
Embellished with Eighteen highly-finished 
Engravings. 
Edited by Lady Emmenine Stuart Wort ety. 
London: Lonoman, Rers, Orme, and Co. 





Third Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved, &vo, 
Pricé 9s. 6d. cloth boards, 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of 
COTTON-SPINNING; or, the Carding and 
Spinning-Master's Assistant. Illustrated by appropriate 
Engravings. 
Wuirraker and Co, London; J. Niven, Glasgow. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just Published, in 1 vol. super royal Svo. Price 32s. 6d. 
H elegantly and appropriately bound in morocco, 

‘\TANFIELD'S COAST SCENERY. 
comprising a Series of the most Picturesque Views 
in the British Channel, from Original Drawings taken 
expressly for this Publication. 
By Criarxson StanFiecn, Esq. R.A. 
Smith, Evper, and Co, Cornhill. 


EDITED BY BOZ. 

On the Ist of January will appear, to be continued 
Monthly, Price 2s. 6d. with a Portrait and other Em 
bellishments, the First Number of 

—" WIT’S MISCELLANY. 

Edited by Boz. 
With Contributions by 

Theodore Hook, Esq. Chas. Dickens, Esq. (Boz) 

“ Father Prout ” Horace Smith, Esq, 

Douglas Jerrold, Esq. Capt. Chamier, R.N. 

Capt, Glascoch, R.N. Dr. Maginn 

Samuel Lover, Esq. “ Cousin Nicholas” 

William Jerdan, Esq. T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 

Dr. Millingen W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 

Leigh Hunt, Esq. | Haynes Bayly, Esq. 

And the most eminent humorous writers. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. Agents 
for Scotland; Messrs, Bein and Braprurte, Edinburgh ; 

for Ireland: Mr. Jonn Cummine, Dublin. . 





Just Published, in 1 vol. 18mo. Price 4s. cloth. 
NHE FEMALE STUDENT; or, Lec- 
tures to Young Ladies on Female Education. 
the Use of Mothers, Teachers, and Pepils, 
By Mrs, Puetrs, 
Late Vice Principal of Troy Female Seminary, America. 
I 


For 


Complete inl vol. with Frontispiece, Vignette, and two 
Maps, Price 5s. 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAT. HIS- 
TORY, ANCIENT and MODERN, To which are 
added, a Comparative View of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, and a Table of Chronology. 

New Edition, corrected and revised. 

Printed for Scorr, WessrerR, and Geary,36, Charter- 
house Square. 

MR, COOKE’S HISTORY OF THE WHIGS AND 
TORIES, 

Just Published, in thick Svo. Price 2s. 
je HISTORY OF PARTY. 
‘ Vol. I. 

“ We anticipate for this work, when completed, a place 
among the standard literature of the country. TheAuthor, 
a Barrister of high legal reputation, is already favour- 
ably known to the reading public as the writer of ‘ Lord 
Bolingbioke’s Memoirs,’ but we predict that posterity will 
connect his name with his history of the two great fac- 
tions who have so long alternately swayed the political 
destinies of this kingdom,”—Sun. 

Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square. 
«* The present volume embraces the era from 1666 
to 1714.—Vol. II. will appear early in the Session, 


CHEAP AND IMPROVED EDITION OF EUCLID 
Forming-part of 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 

Just Published, Price 2s. sewed, and Qs. 6d. cloth boards, 

Pe LEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, 

ACCORDING TO EUCLID, as Improved by 

Simson and PLayrarr; with further Improvements and 

Additions by A. Bent, formerly Mathematical Teacher 
at the Doller Institution, 

Great care has been taken to render this at once the 
most complete and cheapest edition of Euclid now before 
the British public. 

Pablished by W. and R. CuamsBers, Edinburgh; and 
W.S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row, London, 

Schools Supplied by the Publishers or any of the 

Agents for * Chambers’s Journal.” 





Just PusBLisHED, ox 


FISHER’s DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK 
For 1837. By L. E. L. 


Quarto, 36 Plates, Price 21s. 

“Tt must be impossible for any one who is at all endowed with the poetical temperament to take up the work, 
and not be gradually absorbed by its beauties, and withdrawn, for a happy period, from that external world, 
which to most of us presents but too many subjects of painful contemplation. We must not omit to notice the 
handsome manner in which the publishers have got up the volume. The jewel deserves, indeed, to be richly set.”— 
Literary Gazette 

“ This is the third year that this annual has claimed our notice; and it well-deserves both notice and commenda- 
tion.’—British Magazine. 


II, 
‘ Onn Can ia) 5 
THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE FOR 1837. 
Edited by the Reverend W. Extis. 
Small Quarto, 16 pages, elegantly bound in white morocco, Price 15s. 

“We can recommend this volume not only as an elegant present, but as an important addition to our annual lite- 
rature.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“Tor past years it has been our pleasure to direct attention to this truly Christian annual. The character and 
tendency of the volume are such as to prefer just claims upon the patronage of the religious part of the community,” 
— Methodist Magazine. 

“The ‘Christian Keepsake’ of last year surpassed its aristocratic relative in embellishmeut and literature, and 
on comparing them we find that in scenery, in design and engraving, it Is this year very superior, The ‘Christian 
Keepsake’ has an intrinsic value in its admirable series of portraits,’’-—Ladies’ Magazine. - 

“It is pleasing to be enabled to say of such a volume, that there is not an article in it which does not tend to 
usefulness. We can recommend it asa present to Christian families; and have no hesitation in saying that its 
effects will be unexceptionably beneficial.”— Evangelical Magazine. 

“It is one of the few publications of this class which deserve a place in the library, for the permanent value of 
the contents and the intrinsic interest of the embellishments.”— Eclectic Review. 

« The plan of this annual has been commented on in previous years; its beauty is quite as remarkable this year, if 
not more so.”— British Magazine. 

“The ‘Christian Keepsake’ maintains its character well; its illustrations for the present year far surpass its pre- 
decessors,”— Atheneum, 

III. 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1837. 
By Acnyes SrrickLtanp and Bernarp Barton. 
Small Quarto, 17 Plates, 8s. 

“This promises to be the most successful of the juvenile annuals; because its literature is free from the forced 
and faded style abhorrent to children.”— Ladies’ Magazine. 

« This is a pleasing and instructive companion for the younger branches of our intelligent families; its character 
is that of an elegant and tasteful present for the rising generation.’— Evangelical Magazine. 

“In this volume there are some very pleasing engravings; and one is always quite sure, that where Mr, Barton’s 
name appears as editor, nothing objectionable will be found.’’—British Magazine. 


Fisner, Son, and Co. London; Cummine, Dublin; O.tirnant, Edinburgh. 


ALMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS 
For 1837. 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT AND.CO. 

22, LUDGATE STREET. 





THE BRITISH ALMANAC, extended to 96 pages, and embracing a body of Information suited 
to the Tradesman, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and the Professional and Upper Classes 
wernerally. ...sccccccccsccsteccesees 

THE BRITISH HOUSEHOLD ALMANAG, consisting of 48 pages, and containing a Variety 
of Information especially adapted to the wants of Families, and calculated to form a Domestic 
BIOUUR ys aceaccesss vedaneeste éasasvsuysasacsucscegedesecbanedstbescposuscodseus Sevssenecsdrtnsenbaawobeae 

THE BRITISH WORKING-MAN’S ALMANAC, consisting of 48 pages, of a smaller size, fur- 
nishing Information of Practical Utility to those employed in Manufactures, Handicraft, or 
Agriculture .. 

THE BRITISH PENNY 

The following ANNUAL Works will also be Published under the Superintendence of the Society. 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC; or, YEAR-Book or GENERAL INFORMATION, 

being the Tenth Volume of the Series sstctccséaden) 
With the Brivis ALMANAC, bound in cloth .......scsesseeeees ; 4 

THE HOUSEHOLD YEAR-BOOK, being a Companion to THE British HousENoLD 
ALMANAC, and comprising a great variety of Economical Information, calculated to form a 
Domestic Manual...........000 suiwcsunsscodaenanGe¥aeeed idee teesbeenssscuecdhongp aso cnsudanasesoavapesasvosiatan 

With the Bririso HousEnotp ALMANAC, bound in cloth, and lettered .........s.sseeseeee 

THE WORKING-MAN’S COMPANION, containing Information especially calculated to ad- 

vance the Intelligence and better the condition of the Manufacturing and Agricultural Classes 
With the British WorxinGc-Man’s ALMANAC, bound in cloth, and lettered..........0+0« 


a Paneer eee aera ere ee eee meee sree seas ase eeeseeses ees eereene 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC for the Years 1836 and 1837, bound together, 
with an Index Debap ea naabbhesdsudrasva sake vous ciessiesedebnerssccesseunsadeeas 
DITTO, from 1828 to 1835, Four Volumes, with ANALYTICAL INDEX ceeccsscssessesseere coseesseeeee 24 
THE HOUSEHOLD YEAR-BOOK for 1835, 1836, and 1837, bound together, with an Index 5 
THE WORKING-MAN’S COMPANION for 1835, 1836, & 1837, bound together, with an Index 3 
The Almanacs and Companions will be Published on the regular day of Almanac publication—namely, 
Tuesday, November 22. The bound Volumes will be Published on the 1st of December. 





Just Published, 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 
y Tr hh + x 
FIYNWENTY YEARS IN RETIRE- 
MENT. — By Captain Biaxrston. 
“ The author has made an exposition of his opinions on 
things in general and particular, in a very lively and 


This Day is Published, Price 7s. 6d. 
TREATISE on the CALCULUS of 


VARIATIONS, illustrated by numerous Problems, 
By Ricuarp Assart, F.R.A.S, &c. 


agreeable style, so as to fill two extremely amusing vo 
lumes.’’— Courier, 

“This work is the legitimate successor of the author's 
Twelve Years’ Military Adventure. Washington Irving 
might envy some of Captain Blackiston’s lighter sketches, 
if haply uot Miss Mitford herself.’—Ta't's Magazine. 

Printed and Pablished by A. J, Vanpy, M.A. Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street; and Sold by all Boksellers. 


This Day is Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 24s. 
with numerous Wood-cuts, from Original Designs, — 
“he toe GOSSIP’S WEEK. 
“These are two very delightful volumes. The 
wood-cuts which adorn the work have as much grace and 
poetry as the tales they i! rate, Our ‘Gossip’s Week’ 
is one of the most charming we have past for a long—a 
very long while.’—Literary Gazette, July 2, 1836. 
By the Same Author, 
SLIGHT REMINISCENCES of the RHINE, &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 2s. 
London: Loxneman and Co. Paternoster Row ; and J. 
Ropwe.., New Bond Street. 








Joun Kicuarpson, Royal Exchange. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, Price 7s. 
The Second Edition of 
The ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY; with its Application to Astro- 
nomy, Dialling, and Trigonometrical Surveying. 
This Day is Published, from the Original Manuscript, 
Price One Shilling. 
NHE EVILS WHICH MAY ARISE 
4 TO THE CONSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN from the Influence of a too powerful Nobility, 
considered in a SERMON preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on Friday, May 29, 1789, being the 
Anniversary of the Restoration of King Charles II. 
Stamford: Printed and Pablished by T. Rawvcon, 
Stationer, High Street. London: Lonaman and Co. 





London: Printed by JosepH Crayton, of No. 7, Wind: 
sor Court, Straud; and Published by him at No, % 
Wellington Street, Straud. 
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